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PREFACE. 

The Story contained in these pages is collected 
fi'om a great variety of sources, most of which 
have been well known for many years. It is an 
attempt to arrange in an intelligible way all the 
information that has been bequeathed to us by 
many generations of writers, and, following only 
the most trustworthy authorities, to make a concise 
narrative of the Life of Shakespeare as clear as 
possible from conflicting doubts. 

The first trustworthy account of the great poet 
was written by Nicholas Rowe, a dramatist, in the 
beginning of the last century. In 1766 George 
Steevens published his celebrated commentaries, to 
which Edmond Malone added his notes in 1790. 
Since then, many eminent scholars have devoted half 
their days to the doubtful points in his plays, ^nd the 
collection of facts relating to the poet's life. Foremost 
among these we must rank Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
to whose labours all students of Shakespeare must 
be ever grateful. He has gathered together a mass 
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of materials, the result of many years* researches, 
that wholly surpasses the labours of previous writers ; 
and unless some fortunate discovery should hereafter 
be made, it is scarcely conceivable that any brighter 
light will ever illumine our path in quest of new 
memorials of the poet. 

We have to acknowledge, gratefully, the assistance 
which his Outlines of the Life of Shakesj^eare has 
rendered us. 

In this little book we have given a record, year by 
year, of the most important events in the history of 
Shakespeare after he left Stratford. The evidence in 
most cases is trustworthy, but we cannot sufficiently 
regret the complete disappearance of his correspondence 
and the manuscripts of his plays and poems. Whether 
this was due to the fires at the Globe and the 
Blackfriars theatres, or to the puritanical asceticism 
of his executors, it is now too late to inquire. 

The illustrations, some of which are from drawings 
made at Stratford a few years since, will, it is hoped, 
add to the value of our Annals. 

J. C. 

Wallinotox, 

Sepieinhcr, 1886. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



Page 16, line 25.— After Simon Hunt, add (r). 






SO, 
64, 
86, 



„ 112, 
» 112, 



t» 



141, 



21.— The Globe Theatre was not built till 1600. 
„ 26.— For (fc), r«ad (0. 
,, 29.— The Hart tablet, which is in a very dilapidated condition, has 

now been restored to its former place. Sir Arthur Hodgson, 

K.C.M.G., has generously offered to fix a brass plnte, contain. 

ing an exact copy of the original inscription, immediately 

under the ancient stone. 
,, IT and 27. — For Richard^ read John. 
,. 24, read Secretary to the Trustees of Shakespeare's Birth j)lace. 

Museum and New Place. 
„ 15. — Mr. C. E. Flower's eontributions to the Memorial up to this 

time (1886) have exceeded £22,700. 
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THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 



CHAPTER T. 

A.p. 1550 TO A.D. 1585. 

RICHARD SHAKESPEARE OF SNITTERFIELD — JOHN SHAKESPEARE 
OF HENLEY STREET, STRATFORD : HIS MARRIAGE — HIS 
SUCCESS IN BUSINESS — HIS DIGNITIES — HIS CHILDREN — 
EARLY LIFE OP WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE — HIS MARRIAGE 
WITH ANNE HATHAWAY — THE STORY OF THE DEER-STEALING 
— HIS ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

OUR pleasant little borough of Stratford-on-tlie-Avon 
is without doubt one of the most highly-favoured 
places in the world. Pilgrims from every country flock to 
it, year after year, and among them are always those who 
are most celebrated in literature and art : in fact, it has 
become a shrine at which the intellect of mankind pays 
its devotions. 

Charmingly situated on the banks of its now immortal 
river — in Warwickshire, the " Garden of England," Strat- 
ford, even without its associations, is as picturesque and 
delightful a town as any that our country can boast of, and 
happily gives to foreigners an excellent impression of 
English rural life. Here, in a house still standing in 
Henley Street, (a) William Shakespeare was born. 

(a) The italic letters thus given refer to Additional Notes at the 
end of the volume. 
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He descended from a family of small farmers who lived 
at the village of Snitterfield, four milett north of Stratford, 
where his grandfather, Bichard Shakespeare, rented a 
cottage and a little land in the reign of Edward VT. 
Richard Shakespearo had two sons, John, the father of the 
poet, who about the jear 1650 wont to live at Stratford, 




and Henry, who most probably spent all his life at the 
farm at Snitterfield. 

John Shakespeare, according to various accounts, was a 
glover, a woolatapler, a grazier, and a corn-merchant ; — - 
probably he combined all these trades in his house in 
Henley Street, where he must have prospered i 
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for we learn that in the year 1556 he bought two small 
freehold houses. In the next year, 1557, he added greatly 
to his social position by his marriage with Mary, the youngest 
of seven daughters by the first wife of Robert Arden, a 
substantial yeoman of Wilmecote (b). Robert Arden 
had died only a few months before the wedding ; and we 
may conjecture that Mary had been his favourite daughter,' 
for he left hei an estate called Asbies, consisting of fifty- 
four acres of land with a residence upon it, besides two 
cottages with gardens, and the sum of <£6 135. Ad. in 
money. He had previously, (on his second marriage,) settled 
upon her the reversion of other estates at Wilmecote and 
Snitterfield, giving her step- mother only a life-interest in 
the property. Part of this land having been in the occupa- 
tion of Richard Shakespeare, we can therefore readily 
imagine how the young people became acquainted. 

Considering his position in the world, John Shakespeare 
may be said to have married an heiress. Soon after his 
marriage he was elected a member of the Corporation ; in 
1558 he was chosen Constable of the Court Leet ; and three 
years afterwards filled the office of Chamberlain of the 
borough. Honours still attended the worthy glover, for in 
1565 he was made an Alderman, and in September, 1568, 
" Mr. John Shakysper " ^ was chosen High Bailiff, and thus 
arrived at the chief dignity of the borough. 

While he was in this flourishing condition many children 
were born in Henley Street. The first, Joan, was christened 
in September, 1558, and four years afterwards another 
daughter, Margaret, came into the world, but both died in 
infancy. 

^ In the sixteenth century, little attention was given to the spelling 
of proper names. 
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In the record of baptisms , in the register of Stratford 
Church (c), we find : — 

April 26, 1564 — GulielmuSj filius Johannia Shakspearey 

and, as it was customary in those days to baptise a child 
three days after his birth, it is supposed that the birthday 
of William Shakespeare was April 23. In October, 1566, 
another son was born, who was christened Gilbert : and 
in April, 1569, another daughter, who was named Joan, 
after their fii'st child. In after years, John and Mary 
Shakespeare had two more sons, Richard and Edmund, who 
both lived to man's estate ; and another daughter, named 
Anne, who died before she was eight years old. 

Notwithstanding his important position, we may be 
certain that the High Bailiff could neither read nor write — 
all accounts were kept by professional scriveners — and it 
is probable that his wife was equally illiterate. Both had 
been brought up in early life in the country, where there 
was little chance of education. But in Stratford there was 
a Free Grammar School, and to this place of learning there 
is no doubt young William Shakespeare and his brother 
Gilbert daily went. The school-room was in the upper floor 
of the Guildhall in Church Street (c?), not far from Henley 
Street, and we can easily imagine the two boys trotting o£E 
together to their morning lessons, first under Master Walter 
Roche, and afterwards under Simon Hunt. 

Before the reign of Queen Elizabeth the only public 
dramatic entertainments were the Miracle or Mystery 
Plays. Between the beginning of the twelfth and the end 
of the sixteenth century these plays were frequently per- 
formed ; at first by the clergy in the churches, who used 
them as a means of religious instruction, afterwards by the 
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actors in inn-yards, such as the Cross-Keys in Gracechurch 
Street, the Bull in Bishopsgate Street, and the Belh Sauvage 
on Ludgate Hill, where the galleries round the yards were 
filled with the spectators. They were acted also in public 
halls, barns and market-places. 

A movable stage on wheels which was dragged about 
from town to town was the only semblance of a theatre ; 
the performances were duly announced by the town-crier 
a day or two before they took place, and as the shows 
were free to all comers, we may be sure they were always 
attended by numerous audiences. The homely rendering 
of sacred subjects was often accompanied by grotesque, 
and what we should now consider profane performances. 
In a representation of Noah's Flood there was a quarrel 
between Noah and his wife, who refused to go into the 
Ark, and when they came to blows the audience was greatly 
delighted. Scenes from the Life of Christ were frequently 
given, but with much less decorum than attended the 
Mystery dramas so well acted recently at Ober-Ammergau. 
The Miracle Plays at Coventry and Chester seem to have 
been very celebrated ; and it is highly probable that the 
good town of Stratford-on-Avon was not omitted by these 
early players in their wanderings through the country. 
We learn also that, under the patronage of the High 
Bailiff, the Queen's players and other London Companies 
sometimes acted in the Guildhall at Stratford. From 
these performances and from the Miracle Plays it is con- 
jectured that the lad, William Shakespeare, may have im- 
bibed an early taste for theatrical entertainments. 

At the Free Grammar School it is pretty certain that 
he learned ** small Latin and less Greek " during the few 
years he went there. Probably his first attendance was 
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when he was seven years old ; but unhappily, when he was 
only thirteen, his father met with sad reverses and had to 
mortgage the estate of " Asbies " to his wife's brother-in-law, 
Edmund Lambert, of Barton-on-the-Heath. It is said 
that the eldest son was then taken to assist in the business 
in Henley Street. In the Life of Shakespeare by Nicholas 
Rowe,^ published in 1709, we find "he \i.e, John Shake- 
speare] had bred him, 'tis true, for some time at a free 
school, where 'tis probable he acquired that little Latin he 
was master of; but the narrowness of his circumstances, 
and the want of his assistance at home, forc'd his father 
to withdraw him from thence, and unhappily prevented 
his further proficiency in that language. He had so large 
a family, ten children in all, that though he was his eldest 
son, he could give him no better education than his own 
employment." 

An older authority, Aubrey,^ writing about fifty years 
after the poet's death, says, *' John Shakspere was a 
butcher; and I have been told heretofore by some of 
the neighbours that when he \i.e. the son William] was 
a boy, he exercised his father's trade; but when he 
killed a calfe, he would do it in a high style and make 
a speech." Aubrey also writes, " He was in his younger 
yeares a schoolmaster in the country." These bits of 
gossip must be taken for what they are worth; Aubrey 
is not very trustworthy. 

We find from the church register that in the April of 

^ Rowe, the dramatic poet, derived his information from the cele- 
brated actor, Thomas Betterton, who visited Stratford about the year 
1690, on purpose to make inquiries about Shakespeare. 

^ John Aubrey, a celebrated antiquary, visited Stratford in the 
course of his wanderings. He died in 1697. 

B 2 
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1579 his little sister Anne, not eight years old, was buried 
at Stratford. 

Of Shakespeare's youth few records have been preserved. 
From the many allusions to country life that are found in 
his plays, it is evident that he must have often spent his 
play-hours among the fields and woods. He probably 
visited his uncle's farm at Snitterfield, his mother's house 
at Wilmecote, his aunt Lambert's at Barton-on-the- 
Heath, and it is pretty certain that he was frequently 
to be found at Shottery. He doubtles s roamed to every 
village witliin twenty miles of his home, and joined in 
the fairs and the merry games that were then the custom. 
He knew the fruits that were to be found in the orchards, 
especially the apples, to which he gives their local names 
— the leather-coats, the pome waters, and bitter-sweets ; 
and " apricocks " on the garden walls, and the ripe figs, 
and the mulberries. He was learned in all the wild flowers 
that grew in the hedgerows, the fields and the meadows ; 
the " daffodils that come before the swallow dares," the 
wild thyme, the violets, cowslips, pale primroses, and lady- 
smocks all silver white. He so often describes the falcon 
in his flight, that he must have attended hawking-parties in 
the fields. He fished in the Avon, and roamed among the 
trees he so often speaks of in the forest of Arden and 
Charlecote Park. He knew the songs of the birds, and 
the haunts of the deer, the hare and the rabbit. He was 
<* Nature's child," and before he left his native place he 
must have had many opportunities of learning her ways. 

In the summer of the year 1582, when he was in his nine- 
teenth year, William Shakespeare was betrothed to Anne 
Hathaway, who lived in the hamlet of Shottery, a little 
more than a mile from Stratford. The cottage in which 
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Anne resided with her parents is still standing, in a quaint 
old-fashioned garden, and is visited by many pilgrims to the 
birthplace. From the end of Chestnut Walk, there is a 
foot-path to it through fields and grassy lanes lined with 
hedges of hawthorn and wild rose, and across a meadow 
watered by the Shottery brook. It is one of the most 
picturesque spots in England, and is, of course, dear beyond 
measure to every lover of Shakespeare. 

In accordance with the custom of the times, the young 
people entered into a public pre-contract, something like 
the legal betrothals in Germany, and a bond was given 
by sureties that there was no impediment through consan- 
guinity to the marriage. We learn ^ that Fulk Sandells 
and John Richardson, both inhabitants of the village of 
Shottery, were William Shakespeare's sureties. The bond 
was executed on November 28th, 1582, and it is probable 
that the marriage took place a few days after, but in what 
church has never been discovered. Where the young 
couple went to live is not known, but as the Hathaways {/) 
must have been people of some substance to be enabled 
to live in such a large houBe,^ it is conjectured that they 
took up their abode with the parents of the bride, who 
was seven years older than her husband. We know that 
their first child Susanna was baptized in Trinity Church, 
Stratford, on May 26th, 1583. 

In the February of 1585 two more children, twins, were 
baptized in the same church, and were named Hamnet and 
Judith, probably after Hamnet and Judith Sadler,^ friends 
of the Shakespeares. 

^ From the Worcester Registry. 

" It is now divided into three tenements. 

3 Hamnet Sadler was one of the witnesses to Shakespeare's Will. 
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Soon after these additions to his family, William 
Shakespeare, then only twenty-one or twenty-two years 
old, left Warwickshire and went to London. Rowe gives 
this account of the young man's reason for running away 
from his native place : " He had, by a misfortune common 
enough among young fellows, fallen into ill company, and, 
amongst them, some that made a frequent practice of deer- 
stealing engaged him with them more than once in robbing 
a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, 
near Stratford : for this he was prosecuted by that 
gentleman, as he thought somewhat too severely, and, in 
order to revoDge that ill-usage, he made a ballad upon him ; 
and though this, probably the first essay of his poetry, 
be lost, yet it is said to have been so very bitter that it 
redoubled the prosecution against him to that degree that he 
was obliged to leave his business and family in Warwick- 
shire for some time and shelter himself in London." 

A ballad which was written about this time was 
at tribu ted to Shakespeare, but whether he really was the 
author of this precious bit of doggerel cannot now be 
decided. It is not very decent, but we must remember the 
times in which it was written. It began : 

** A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scare-crow, at London an asse : " 

and makes unpleasant puns on Sir Thomas's name. 
Other lines are : 



and 



** He's a haughty, proud, insolent knighte of the shire, 
At home nobodye loves, yet there's many hym feare " — 



** So haughty was he when the fact was confess'd, 
He sayd 'twas a crime that could not be redress'd." 



K 



uu 
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And agnin : 

" If a juvenile frolick he ciinnot forgire, 
We'll airg lollsit Lucy as long as we live, kc, Sc," 

Tradition says that tlie ballad was fixed on the park- 
gates at Cliarlecote. No wonder then if Sir Thomas was 
provoked to anger. "Tho entire ballad was found in a 
chest of drawei-s that formerly belonged to Mrs. Dorothy 
^ler of Shottery, who was bom in 1698." (Malone.) 




In Scone 1 of the Merry Wives of Windsor, Slender says, 
" They may give the dozen white luces in their coat," to 
which Sir Hugh Evans replies, speaking of Justice Shallow : 
" The dozen white louses do become an old coat well." 
This reference to Sir Thomas Lucy's coat of arms, which 
bore twelve luces (pU^e), looks as if Shakespeare had at alt 
events known of the unsavoury ballad; and further on, 
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Justice Shallow says, speaking of the venison ill-killed by 
Falstaff and his companions, tliat he had given to Master 
Page, " If it be confess'd, it is not redress'd ; is not that 
so, Master Page ? " Thus using the very words of the 
ballad. 

There is no reason to doubt the probability of the story 
of the deer-stealing. It accounts for his leaving his family 
at Stratford "for some time," and as we know that his 
father's business was not prosperous in these later years of 
his life, we may conjecture that the son was but too 
desirous of making his own way in London. Aubrey says 
** This William was naturally inclined to poetry and acting, 
and began early to make essays at dramatic poetry, which 
at that time was very low." 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his Commoners of Great Britain^ 
d&c, says : " Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, in the 1st of 
Queen Elizabeth, rebuilt the manor-house with brick as it 
now stands. He was knighted a few years afterwards [i.e. 
in 1569], and he subsequently represented the county of 
Warwick in two successive Parliaments." 



CHAPTER II. 

A.D. 1585 TO A.D. 1597. 

early life in london — the playhouses — spanish armada — 
Shakespeare's associates — his first poems — his first 

PLAYS — when first ACTED — THE VARIOUS COMPANIES 
OF ACTORS — THE PRINCIPAL DRAMATISTS — SHAKESPEARE 

HIMSELF AS AN ACTOR BEFORE QUEEN ELIZABETH 

PURCHASE OF NEV/ PLACE. 

IT was most likely in the year 1585 that Shakespeare 
first arrived in London. Tradition says he was then 
almost penniless. His father could not have assisted him 
at that time, and it is doubtful if his wife's family had 
any means that could be spared. The story about him 
current in Stratford which Betterton heard, when he visited 
that town in the year 1690, was told by him to Eowe, who 
communicated it to Pope, who narrated it to Dr. Johnson : 

** In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not at all in use, those who were too 
proud, too tender, or too idle to walk, went on horseback 
to any distant diversion or business ; many came on horse- 
back to the play, and when Shakespeare fled to London 
from the terror of a criminal prosecution, his first 
expedient was to wait at the door of the playhouse and 
hold the horses of those that had no servants that they 
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might be ready again after the performance ; in this office 
he became so conspicuous for his care and readiness that in 
a short time every man as he alighted called for Will 
Shakespeare, and scarcely any other waiter was trusted 
with a horse while Will Shakespeare could be had : this 
was the first dawn of better fortune ; Shakespeare, finding 
more horses put into his hand than he could hold, hired 
boys to wait under his inspection, who when Will 
Shakespeare was summoned, went immediately to present 
themselves, * I am Shakespeare's boy, sir.* In time, 
Shakespeare found higher employment, but as long as 
the practice of riding to the playhouse continued, the 
waiters that held the horses retained the appellation of 
* Shakespeare's Boys.* ** Many of Shakespeare's biographers 
discredit this story, but when Dr. Johnson wrote it, he 
evidently believed in its authenticity. At this time there 
were only two play-houses open in London, one belonging 
to Burbage in Finsburie Field, called The Theatre, the 
other in Shoreditch, called The Curtain ; both were out- 
side the city walls, and therefore those who were " too idle 
to walk '* often went on horseback. On the Surrey side there 
were the Bear Garden and the Bull-baittng, near Saint 
Saviour's Church, and Paris Garden, probably a circus, 
near the spot on which the Lion Brewery now stands. 

In 1587 John Shakespeare was a prisoner for debt, and 
was obliged to give up all his rights to the estate at 
**Asbies," which had been mortgaged nine years before 
to Edmund Lambert. It is believed that, as eldest son 
and heir, William had a contingent interest in this estate, 
and that in this year he must have returned to Stratford 
to sign the necessary deed of conveyance. 

In this year (1587) the Earl of Leicester's company 
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visited and performed plays in the Guildhall at Stratford. 
Some writers maintain that it is more probable that Shake- 
speare first left his native town at that time and went with 
the players to London. 

In the Birthplace Museum is a Deed of Sale of a tene- 
ment ** with a tavorne to the same belonging " in Stratford, 
in ** Myddelrowe . . late in the tenure of Thomas Burbage, 
deceased:" dated 30 Sept., 14 Elizabeth [1572.] Did 
William Shakespeare go to London with a son of this 
Thomas Burbage, and through him get an introduction to 
the first builder of theatres, James Burbage 1 

The excitement caused throughout England in the year 
1588 at the threatened invasion by the Spanish Armada 
must have turned men's tlioughts for many months from 
books and plays ; and Queen Elizabeth herself could have 
had but little time to amuse herself with the performances 
of her " faithful servants." 

Of the first years of Shakespeare's career in London 
we have no trust wortliy evidence. He was an associate of 
players, and probably was writing some of his early 
comedies. By general consent it is agreed that Lovers 
Labour 8 Lost, The Comedy of Errors, and The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, were composed about this time ; anyhow, 
we may be quite certain that these years were passed in 
study. He had had few opportunities of much learning at 
Stratford — there were no books there, except the usual 
school-books of the time — yet in 1592 we find him men- 
tioned as a rising actor, and in the same year, Henry, 
F/., of which he certainly wrote a part, was acted by 
"Lord Strauge's servants" either at Newington or 
Southwark. 

From Spenser's ** Teares of the Muses " published in 1591 
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it would appear that the popular dramatists of the day had 
deluged the town with " Scoffing Scurrilitie" : — 

" Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry 
Without regard or due decorum kept." 

The poem continues with this verse, which, in the opinion 
of Dryden and other authorities refers to Shakespeare : — 

** But that same gentle Spirit, from whose pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweete nectar flowe, 
Scorning the boldnes of such base-borne men. 
Which dare their follies forth so raslilie thro we, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 
Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell." 

From these lines we may conjecture that Shakespeare's 
plays had been laid aside by the managers because the 
public preferred the licentious dramas of other writers. 

T|jie earliest undoubted allusion to Shakespeare at present 
found occurs in a tract called Greens Groat's Worth of Wit^ 
bought with a Million of Repentance, written by a dissipated 
satirist, Robert Greene. Giving advice to " those gentle- 
men that spend their wits in making Plaies," he advises 
them not to rely on "so meane^a stay" as the actors, 
"those anticks garnisht in our colours." . . "Trust 
them not" he writes, "for there is an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that, with his Tyger's heart 
wrapt in a Player's hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you ; and being 
an absolute Johannes factotum, is, in his owne conceit, the 
onely Shake-scene in a countrie." That this must refer to 
Shakespeare is obvious ; in the play Henry VI, ^ there is a 
line, " O tiger's heart wrapped in a woman's hide ! " which 
Greene had evidently parodied. The " upstart crow beau- 
tified with our feathers " is clearly a charge of plagiarism : 

1 Part III. Act L Sc. 4. 
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Shakespeare had by this time become an object of envy to 
the ** meaner crew." Another dramatist, Henry Chettle, 
who first printed the Groat's Worth of Wit after Greene's 
death, thus " craves pardon," in a work named Kind-Heart's 
DreamBi for the annoyance he had caused Shakespeare : " 1 
am as sorry as if the originall fault had beene my fault, 
because myselfe have seene his demeanor no less civill, than 
he exelent in the qualitie he professes ; — besides, divers of 
worship have reported his uprightnes of dealing, which 
argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that 
approves his art." It is clear from this laudation, that 
Shakespeare had already (1592) attained a good position in 
the literary world. 

About this time there were several Companies of players 
in London, all of whom were under the patronage of the 
nobility. They were known as the Queen's, Lord Strange's, 
the Earl of Sussex's, the Earl of Pembroke's, Lord Not- 
tingham's (the Admiral), the Children of the Chapel, the 
Children of Paul's, and the Lord Chamberlain's. There 
were several theatres, of which The Curtain in Shore- 
ditch, The Globe at Bankside, Southwark (built from the 
materials of The Theatre which Barbage had removed 
from Finsburie Field), and The Rose {g), near by it, were 
the principal.^ 

The principal dramatic authors were Robert Greene, 
Marlowe, Peele, Lilly, Nash, Kyd, and Lodge. Greene died 
pw. X-vi^**'' in poverty in 1592 : "His life was one unbroken round of 

^ Henslowe opened the Rose in Febraary, 1592, with Lord Strange's 
men under the management of Edward Alleyn. The Blackfriars 
Theatre was not opened till after 1597 ; the Fortune, in Golden 
Lane, Cripplegate, till after 1599. 
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dissipation and vice, Marlowe, Peele, Nash, and Lodge 
being his principal associates.*' Kit Marlowe was killed in 
a drunken brawl in the following year ; Peele died of dissi- 
pation in 1598; Nash in 1601 ; Lilly, "in distressed circum- 
stances," in 1606. Afterwards came Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Middleton, Chapman, Marston, 
Decker, Ford, Webster, and Massinger. These celebrated 
men of letters were Shakespeare's contemporaries, and he 
overtopped them all. 

In 1593 the plague raged in London, and the theatres 
were closed. It was in this year that Shakespeare brought 
out his poem, Venua and Adonis, "the first heire of my 
invention," as he calls it in his dedication to the Earl of 
Southampton. It was " imprinted by Richard Field, and 
are to be soldo at the signe of the white Greyhound in 
Paules Church-yard." This was Shakespeare's first printed 
work. The title-page bore a quotation from Ovid : 

Vilia miretur vulgus : mihiflauus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 

Richard Field, who had arrived in London six years before 
his fellow-townsman, was the son of a tanner at Stratford. 
He published an excellent edition of Ovid — from which 
we may surmise this quotation was taken. 

It is in this honey-tongued love poem that we find the 
oft-quoted lines : — 

** Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell'd hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen ; 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire." 
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^ ** Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the Morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

"Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
That cedar- tops and hills seem bumish'd gold." 



In the next year, 1594, another poem. The Rape of hiicrece^ 
also dedicated to Lord Southampton, appeared, and brought 
its author great reputation ; and the terrible tragedy, Titus 
AndronicuSy acted by the servants of Lord Derby and 
Lord Pembroke, was first acted at the Rose Theatre. 

" There is reason for believing that the publication of 
his Lucrece almost immediately secured for its author a 
higher reputation than would have been established by the 
most brilliant efforts of dramatic art. . . . The contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare allude more than once to the two 
poems as being his most important works, and as those on 
which his literary distinction chiefly rested." {Ilalliwell' 
Phillip2)8. ) 

Up to this period, Shakespeare had written all his dramas 
for Henslowe : they were acted under the sanction of that 
manager by the various companies performing from 1592 
to 1594, at the Rose Theatre and at Newington Butts. 

The first mention we find of Shakespeare as an actor 
is in the manuscript accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber : — 

" To William Kempe, William Shakespeare, and Richarde 
Burbage, servauntis to the Lord Chamberleyne, upon the 
Councelles warrant dated at Whitehall xv Marcij 1594, for 
twoe severell comedies or enterludes shewed by them 
before her Majestic in Christmas tyme last paste, viz., 
upon St. Stephenes daye and Innocentes daye xiij li vj a 
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viij d, and by way of her Majesties rewarde vj II xiij s 
iiij d, in all xx li" Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who 
thus so graciously rewarded her servants, was then holding 
her court at Greenwich Palace. 

At this period of his life Shakespeare must have been 
extremely industrious : play after play was given to the 
world. In the summer of 1596, Romeo and Juliet was 
produced at the Curtain, and met at once with success. 
We are told that it became " the rage of the town." 

** This beautiful story (which had been previously narrateil 
by more than one Italian novelist), however simply told, 
will always excite a tender sympathy : but it was reserved 
for Shakespeare to unite purity of heart and the glow of 
imagination, sweetness and dignity of manners, and pas- 
sionate violence, in one ideal picture. Whatever is most 
intoxicating in the odour of a southern spring, languishing 
in the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the first 
opening of the rose, is to be found in this poem." (Schlegel.) 

Every one will be reminded of this passage : — • 

Juliet. " Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale." 

Pcomco. ** It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops. 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die." 

It was in the August of this year that Shakespeare's 
only son Hamnet died, in his twelfth year. He was 
buried in Stratford Church ; we may therefore suppose 
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that the poet's wife and two daughters were at this time 
living in the town— probably in the house ia Henley 
Street, or at 
the Shotteiy cot- 
tage. There is 
no mention of 
their iii'osence in 
London. Ail wo 
Icam is tliat the 
]>oot wnu living 
iu Imlginga near 
the Penr (i-Ar- 
den, close by tlic 
r^e Theiitre, in 
SouHnvai-k ; also 
that 11 n apiilica- 

at the Colll'go "'" ■"'" "•"i'^"' finiriHwxHK. 

of Anns for ii „np of Lmuiot. 

grant of coiit- 

arniour (A) to John Shakespeare of Stratford. This appli- 
cation was probably made at the expense of Iiis son, ^ho 
in\ist liave been gradually acquiring wealth from the sale 
of bis poems niul the I'iglit of representing his plays. 

In the December of 1596 the poet's uncle Henry died, 
and was buried at Snittcrfield. His wife, Margaret, 
followed him to the grave in the following February. 

Early in the year 1597, that is only twelve years after 
his first arrival in London, William Shakespeare bought 
from William Underbill, for the sum of £60, the freehold 
house and grounds called New Place (t), in the centre of 
the town of Stratford. The dwelling was " in great myne 
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and decay and unrepayred," and had to be put in good order 
by its new owner. By all accounts, it was a large house ; 
it stood at the corner of Chapel Street and Chapel Lane, 
and close by the Grammar School at which he was first 
educated. There were two gardens which were probably 
extensive, as there were two barns in them and a fruit- 
orchard. y2e are told that, with his own J^nds, he planted 
the ^rst mulberry tree that had been seen in Stratford. 
To encourage the breeding of silk-worms, King James had 

9 ordered the importation of many thousand stocks of the 

mulberry tree, with a view to their distribution throughout 
the kingdom, and doubtless the poet received one of them. 
There was a tradition that it was by the uncommon 
bounty of the Earl of Southampton that Shakespeare 
bought houses and land in Stratford. Rowe says : ** There 
is one instance so singular in the magnificence of this 
patron of Shakespeare's that, if I had not been assured 
that the story was handed down by Sir William D' Avenant,^ 
who was probably very well acquainted with his affairs, I 
should not have ventured to have inserted ; that my Lord 
Southampton at one time gave him a thousand pounds to 
enable him to go through with a purchase which he heard 
he had a mind to." As ^ew Place cost the poet only £60 , 

mOw-C'^^^'^ it maybe conjectured that Davenant may have exaggerated 
<^ ^v \ the amount of the Earl's bounty. But perhaps it was a 

share in the new playhouse, just about to be erected at 
Bankside, to be called The Globe, that the poet " had a 
mind to." Or he may have wanted money to pay his 
proportion of the repairs of the Blackfriars theatre, in 
which he then held a share, 

^ Godson of Shakespeare, and poet-laureate at the death of Ben 
JoDSon in 1637. 






CHAPTER III. 

A.D. 1597 TO A.D. 1603. 

THE PLAYS — EICHARD THE SECOND — RICHARD THE THIRD — 
love's labour's lost — MIDSUMMER NIGHT* S DREAM — KING 
JOHN — HENRY THE FOURTH — THE MERRY WIVES OP 
WINDSOR — THE MERCHANT OP VENICE — HENRY THE FIPTH 

JULIUS C.£SAR — MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING — AS YOU 

LIKE IT TWELFTH NIGHT — HAMLET — TROILUS AND 

CRESSIDA— TAMING OP THE SHREW. DEATH OP QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

THE first of Shakespeare's plays that we find registered 
on the books of the Stationers' Company is Richard 
tlie Second, a tragedy : it was entered by Andrew Wise at 
the signe of the Angell in Paules Churchyard on August 
29, 1597. This pathetic tragedy had been acted a few 
years earlier ; there is a doubt whether Shakespeare wrote 
the whole of it. 

In the following October, Wise also registered Richard 
the Third, The story of this play has always been very 
popular : a drama on the same subject was acted by 
the Queen's Company in 1594, but whether Shakespeare 
had any hand in that or not is not known. " Dick " 
Burbage, the celebrated manager, took the part of the king, 
acting it with great vigour; and we learn that in the 
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scene in which he cries, " A horse I a horse ! my kingdom 
for a horse ! " he was always applauded. 

The earliest book in which Shakespeare's name appears 
on the title-page was : 

[A I PLEASANT i Conceited Comedie i called i Loues 
labors lost, i As it was presented before her Highnes i 
this last Christmas, i Newly corrected augmented i By W, 
Shakespere i Imprinted at London by W. \V. I for Cutheit 
Burby I 1598. 

This "Conceited Comedie" was performed before the 
Queen at Whitehall on the day after Christmas of 1597. 

In this play there is a succession of quibbles, 
equivoques, and sallies of every description. "The 
sparks of wit fly about in such profusion that they form 
complete fireworks; and the dialogue for the most part 
resembles the bustling collision and banter of passing masks 
at a carnival." (^Schlegel.) 

The sparkling comedy Midsummer NigMa Dream was 
probably brought out in 1597. The poet borrowed from 
Gelding's translation of Ovid suggestions for the parts of 
Pyramu8 2indi Thishe, and from North's Plutarch his Thesevs 
and Hippolyta. The comic scenes in this drama were 
specially relished by the public. "The fairy world here 
described resembles those elegant pieces of arabesque, 
where little genii with butterfly wings rise half embodied 
above the flowers." 

In the historical play King John, wliich appeared soon 
after, there is scarcely a doubt but that Shakespeare referred 
to the recent death of his only son Hamnet. Constance, 
the mother of the murdered Arthur, says : — 

** Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed ; walks up and down with me, 
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Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form : 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief ? " 

King John^ says Dr. Johnson, has parts of pre-eminent 
pathos and beauty, and characters highly interesting drawn 
with great force and truth. 

The first and second parts of Henry the Fourth were 
produced in the same year. Queen Elizabeth was espe- 
cially delighted with the character of Falstaff, and the 
public were equally enthusiastic. In the first representa- 
tions, the great hero had been named Sir John Old castle — 
but, as the Oldcastle family objected to the introduction 
of their name, Shakespeare, by the Queen's command, 
altered it, and called the hero Fal staff. The historic 
characters in this play, Harry Hotspur and the mad-cap 
Prince of Wales, have always been great favourites with 
the public ; the humorous characters, Falstaff, Bardolph, and 
their companions, have been equally praised — ** Falstaff is 
the summit of Shakespeare's comic invention." 

Soon afterwards, the Merry Wives of Windsor was brought 
out : it is said that this play was written in a fortnight to 
please Queen Elizabeth, who wished to see Falstaff in love, 
and that it gave great delight to the Court. It has 
always been considered Shakespeare's masterpiece in 
comedy. " Falstaff, the inimitable Falstaff, a butt and a 
wit, a humourist and a man of humour, a touchstone and a 
laughing-stock, a jester and a jest — is the most perfect 
comic character that was ever exhibited ; the jealous Ford, 
the uxorious Page, and their two joyous wives, are admirably 
drawn. Sir Hugh Evans and Doctor Caius no less so. The 
swaggering jolly Boniface, mine host of the Garter, and 
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last though not least, Master Slender and his cousin Justice 
Shallow, are such a group as was never yet equalled by the 
pen or pencil of genius." (Singer,) 

As we have before noticed, it is pretty certain that in 
the character of Justice Shallow the poet meant to satirize 
the pomposities of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, who was 
the cause of his leaving Stratford some ten years earlier. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor was not published till 1602, 
when it bore this title : 

A Most pleasant and excellent conceited Comedie, of Syr John 
Falstaffe and the merrie Wiues of Windsor. Entermixed with sundrie 
variable and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh, the Welch Knight, Justice 
Shallow, and his wise Cousin M. Slender. With the swaggering vaine of 
Auncient Pistoll, and Corporal Nym. By William Shakespeare. As 
it hath bene diuers times Acted by the right Honorable my Lord 
Chamberiaines seruants, both before her Majestic, and else-where. 
London : printed by T. C. for Arthur lohnson, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Powles Chui'chyard, at the signc of the Flower de Leuse 
and the Crown, 1602. 

In the year 1598, Richard Quyney (or Quiney), one of 
the principal inhabitants of Stratford, was in London to 
solicit from the Lord Treasurer, Lord Burleigh, on behalf 
of his town, exemption from taxes, and a grant of money 
in consideration of the great fires in Stratford in 1594 and 
1595. A letter to Quiney, dated Stratford-on-Avon, 
January 24th, 1598, from his brother-in-law and fellow 
townsman, Abraham Sturley, has been preserved in the 
Museum at the Birthplace, in which occurs the following 
passage : — 

" Itt semeth hi him that our countriman, Mr, Shaksper, is 
willinge to disburse some monei upon some od ya/rde land or 
other att Shotterie or neare about us ; he thinketh it a verijitt 
patteme to move him to deale in the matter of our titlies. Li 
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ilie instrucdona u can give him thea/reofy cmd hi tliefrendea he 
can make therefore^ toe thinke it a f aire ma/rkefor him to shoote 
att, and not unpossible to hitt. It, obtained, would advance 
him in deede, and would do ua muche good.** 

Both Quiney and Sturley were members of tlie Corpora- 
tion of Stratford and anxious for the improvement of the 
town, and as Shakespeare was the owner of one of the 
principal houses they thought that, of course, he would 
assist them in their laudable endeavours. 

Mr. Quiney was again in London in the autumn of this 
year. Preserved in the Museum at the Birthplace there is 
a little note written by Richard Quiney, " To my loveinge 
good ffrend and contreymann, Mr. William Shackespere," in 
which he asks for the loan of £30 on the security of Mr. 
Bushell, or Mr. Myttons, and himself. The letter ends 
thus: — ^^ I feare I shall nott he hacke thys night ffrom the 
Cotjorte. Haste, The Lord he loith you and with vs all. 
Amen ! — -ffrom the Bell in Garter Lane, the 25 Octoher, 1598. 

** You)rs in all kyndenes, 

*'^ Ryc. Quyney." 

On the very same day Richard Quiney wrote to Abraham 
Sturley, who replied on November 4th : 

** Ur letter of the 25 of Octohr came to mi handes the 
laste of the earns att night per Grenwai,^ which imported 
. . . and that owr countriman, Mr, Wm. Shak., would procure 
us m/mei, which I will like of as I shall heare when, and 
wheare, and how ; and I prai let not go that occasion, if it 
mai sorte to ani indifferent condicions.'* 

In a manuscript return of Holders of Corn in Stratford, 

* Greenaway was the Stratford carrier from London. We see that lie 
took five or six days on the road. 
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dated February, 1598, we find that the largest possessor 
had xvii. quartei's, another above xi., and William 
Shakespeare x. quarters. We may thus be assured that 
the poet was of growing importance, both as a dramatist in 
London and as a householder at Stratford. We learn also 

that at the end of the year 
1599 the poet made a second 
application at Heralds' Col- 
lege for a grant of coat- 
armour to his father, and it 
was proposed that the arms 
of the Arden family should 
be impaled with those of the 
Shakespeares (h). Neither 
of the applications, it would 
appear, was successful. 
" Both families were really 
descended from obscure 
English country yeomen." 
( Ualliwell- Phillij)p8. ) 

The Merchant of Venice, 
called also The Jew of 
Venice^ was brought out in 1598, and at once met with 
success. "This is one of Shakespeare's most perfect works, 
popular to an extraordinary degree, and calculated to 
produce the most powerful effect on the stage ; and, at the 
same time, it is a wonder of art for the reflecting critic. 
Shylock the Jew is one of the inconceivable masterpieces of 
characterisation of which Shakespeare alone furnishes us 
with examples." {Schley el.) Throughout the whole of 
Shakespeare's plays, there is no more noble address than 
that of Portia to the Jew — beginning 

" The quality of mercy is not strained," 




SKETCH OF THE CUAT OF ARMS PROPOSED 
TO BE GRANTED TO JOHN SHAKESPEARE. 
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and never has it been more gracefully recited than by the 
favourite actress of the present day. 

And it is in the first scene of the fifth act that we find 
the beautiful description of a moonlight night : 

Lorenzo, '* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look, how tlie floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

It was probably in this year also that Shakespeare 
became acquainted with Ben Jonson. Nicholas Rowe 
says : — ** His acquaintance with Ben Jonson began with 
a remarkable piece of humanity and good nature. Mr. 
Jonson, who was at that time altogether unknown to the 
world, had offered his play {i.e. the comedy of Every Man in 
his Humour) to the players, in order to have it acted ; and 
the persons into whose hands it was put, after having 
turned it carelessly and superciliously over, were just 
returning it to him with an ill-natured answer, that it 
would be of no service tb their company, when Shakespeare 
luckily cast his eye upon it, and found something so well 
in it as to engage him first to read it through, and after- 
wards to recommend Mr. Jonson and his writings to the 
public. Jonson was certainly a very good scholar, and in 
that had the advantage of Shakespeare, though at the same 
time I believe it must be allowed that what Nature gave 
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the latter was more than a balance for what books had 
given the former." 

Ben Jouson, who was bom in 1574, was the posthumous 
son of a clergyman at Westminster, whero he received his 
early education. His mother married again, and his father- 
in-law, a bricklayer, wanted him to follow that business ; 
but the youth, naturally disliking such an employment, ran 
away and joined the English army in Flanders. When he 
returned he resumed his studies at Cambridge, but, it is 
said, poverty compelled him to leave the University, and he 
then took to the stage and to writing plays. In September, 
1598, he most unfortunately killed a fellow actor, named 
Gabriel Spencer, in a duel with rapiers, in Shoreditch Fields. 
For this he was tried at the Old Bailey, when he confessed 
the whole indictment, and only escaped an ignominious death 
by " pleading his clergy " (k). In accordance with the law 
he was probably branded on his left thumb with the letter 
T (the mark of a Traitor). Gabriel Spencer was an actor 
in Lord Pembroke's company. 

Every Man in His Humour was brought out by the 
Lord Chamberlain's company in September 1598. It is 
said that Shakespeare acted in it, taking the part of Old 
Knowell. 

In September, 1598, a book was published in London 
called Palladis Tamiay or Wits^ Treasury j by Francis Meres, 
which fortunately mentions many of Shakespeare's works, 
including Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, the Sonnets and 
twelve of the Plays, and thus gives us a trustworthy guide 
to the time at which they were written. Among other 
criticisms, Meres writes : ** As Plant us and Seneca are 
accounted the best for comedy and tragedy among the 
Latines, so Shakespeare among the English is most 
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excellent in both kinds for the stage ; for comedy witness 
his Gentlemen of Veronay his Errors, his Love labours lost, 
his Love labours wonne, his Midsummer's night dreame, 
and his Merchant of Venice ; for tragedy his Richa/rd the 
2nd, Richard tlie 3rd, Henry tlie Uhy King John, Titus 
Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet.** And again, "the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare ; witness his Venus and Adonis, his 
Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets among his private friends.*' 
From this sentence it is pretty evident that the poet 
did not at that time intend his Sonnets to be printed for 
the public. They were, however, published during his 
lifetime, for "in a manuscript of payments, 1609, is a 
note by Alleyn, under the title of howshowld stuff, of a 
* book Shaksper sonettes 5**.' That this was the contem- 
porary price of the book is confirmed by an early manuscript 
note, 5**., on the title-page of the copy of the first edition 
preserved in Earl Spencer's library at A\i\iorpy {Halliwell- 
Phillipps.) 

Numberless critics have endeavoured to elucidate the 
mystery attached to these little poems, which contain some 
of Shakespeare's most beautiful thoughts. The attempt is 
something like trying to work out an insolvable chess pro- 
blem ; as soon as we think we have arrived at a solution, 
an unexpected difficulty arises, which throws all our cal- 
culations to the wind. The most probable theory is that 
they were poetical fancies. Benson, in his edition of 1640 
(only twenty-four years after their author's death), writes of 
them : "In your perusall you shall find them seren, cleere, 
and elegantly plaine ; such gentle strains as shall recreate 
and not perplexe your braine, no intricate or cloudy stuffe 
to puzzell intellect, but perfect eloquence such as will raise 
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your admiration to his praise." A great many brains have 
been perplexed with them in this century. 

In the summer of 1599 Henry the Fifth was brought out 
at the Curtain with " unbounded applause." This drama, 
founded on Holinshed's Chronicle, and an old play on the 
same subject by an unknown author, was written while the 
Earl of Essex, " the general of our gracious Empress," was 
in Ireland, and anticipated for him a triumph, which 
unfortunately he did not gain : — 

**As, in good time, he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him ! " — Act v., Chorus. 

Julius Ctesar was probably written before the end of the 
year 1509. A previous play, The History of CcBsar and 
Fompey had been published some twenty years earlier. 
From this and North's translation of Plutarch's Lives, 
Shakespeare composed one of the noblest of his tragedies. 
The quarrel between Brutus and Cassius and the speech of 
Mark Antony over the dead body of Caesar are perhaps 
our most familiar pieces for the display of schoolboy 
oratory. 

Early in the last year of the sixteenth century the new 
house called The Globe, built from the "wood and timber" 
of " The Theatre " at Finsburie Field, was opened by 
Richard Bnrbage and his brother Cuthbert at Bankside, 
in Southwark, near St. Mary Overy Church (now better 
known as St. Saviour's) and close by the Bear Garden. 
In this little circular theatre, open to the sky, and partly 
thatched with straw, many of Shakespeare's plays were 
first produced. 

A stage was erected for the actors, but except a few 
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arras curtains at the back and sides there were no scenes or 
other accessories. For the spectators there were a tier of 
boxes and a gallery for the ladies and their beaux, and a 
pit for the men, in which all stood. The stage was usually 
strewn with rushes, and the great men of the day, with the 
wits and the critics, sat on stools by the side, and " cracked 
nuts and smoked,'* while the performance went on, quite 
regardless of the weather — perhaps only by daylight. 
Every one could plainly see and hear the actors, who could 
not have been more than ten or twelve yards from the 
most distant spectator. The women's parts were played 
by young men or boys. The charge for admission to the 
boxes was about eighteenpence ; to the pit a penny, or, on 
grand occasions, twopence. Ben Jonson's celebrated drama. 
Every Man in his Humour, was one of the first plays 
performed at the Globe. 

Shakespeare's very delightful comedy. As You Like Ih 
was brought out there soon afterwards with the greatest 
success. He borrowed the plot from a tedious novel, 
Ilosalynde, by Thomas Lodge (1590), but the inimitable 
characters of the melancholy Jaques, the witty Touchstone 
and his Audrey, " a poor virgin, an ill-favoured thing, but 
mine own," are undoubtedly Shakespeare's own creation. 
Tradition says that he played Adam the gardener himself, 
and that one of his brothers used to walk all the way 
from Stratford to London to see him act. Few of the 
plays are more quoted from than As You Like It ; and few 
are better adapted to out-of-door representation : this was 
shewn lately by the amateur performances at Combe 
Wood. 

In the spring of this year Shakespeare brought an action 
against a man named Clayton for the sum of £7, probably 
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money lent, in which he was successful. There are so 
few undoubted references to him that we cannot afford 
to pass by even such a trivial circumstance as this. 

Much Ado About Nothing was entered by the Stationers' 
Company at the same time as -4* You Like It, This play is 
supposed to be taken from translations of old Italian 
novels, but certainly the absurd witticisms of the constables 
Dogberry and Verges are English enough. As an example 
of the original pages of the Quarto Editions we give a 
reduced facsimile of the title of this play, taken from the 
copy in the Dyce Library in the South Kensington Museum. 

Twelfth Night, "the perfection of English comedy and 
the most fascinating drama in the language " {HcdhweH- 
FhiUipps), was brought out in the same year. The character 
of Malvolio was particularly admired. "We have it on 
record that this play was performed before the benchers in 
the hall of the Middle Temple, and it is conjectured that 
the dramatist himself was one of the actors. 

The oft-quoted description of a forlorn maiden occurs in 
this play : 

Ihtke. "And what's her history ? " 

Fiola. " A blank, my lord : She never told her love, 

15ut let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought ; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief." 

Here also is Sir Toby Belch's reply to Malvolio, " Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale ? " 

In the year 1600, Edward Alleyn, who was the founder 
of Dulwich College, opened a new theatre in Golden 
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Lane, Cripplegate, which he named The Fortune. The 
Admiral's company, who moved thither from The Rose, 
were the first actors in it, under AUeyn'a management. 
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On September 8th, 1601, the poet's father. "Mr, Johannes 
Shakespeare," was buried at Stratford -on- Avon. No Will 
has been discovered ; it is therefore probable that the old 
man died intestate, and that the houses in Henley Street 
became the property of his eldest son. 

We find, from documentary evidence, that in the May 
following, William Shakespeare bought from William 
Combe of Warwick, and John Combe of Old Stratford, 
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107 acres of land at Old Stratford for the sum of £320. 
The deed of conveyance was delivered, in the poet's absence 
(doubtless he was in London), to his brother Gilbert, 
who must at this time have been staying in Stratford. He 
had been a mercer somewhere in London, but whether 
successful in business or not, we do not learn. In the Sept- 
ember of the same year, at a Court Baron of the Manor of 
Rowington, Walter Getley transferred to William Shake- 
speare and his heirs, a cottage and about a quarter of an 
acre of ground (copyhold) in Chapel Lane, opposite the 
garden of his own house, New Place. 

In the early part of 1602, The Tragicall Historie of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark was performed at the Globe by 
the Lord Chamberlain's players. Richard Burbage took the 
part of Hamlet, in which he was highly successful. This 
play was first printed by N. L. and JohnTrundell, in 1603, 
surreptitiously, and with many errors. Another edition, 
" newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe as 
it was, according to the true and perfect Coppie," was issued 
in 1604. This had doubtless been revised by the author. 

" Ophelia is a character almost too exquisitely touching 
to be dwelt upon. Oh, rose of May ! oh, flower too soon 
faded ! Her love, her madness, her death, are described with 
the truest tenderness and pathos. It is a character which 
nobody but Shakespeare could have drawn in the way that 
he has done ; and to the conception of which there is not 
the smallest approach, except in some of the old romantic 
ballads." (Ilazlitt.) We meet with more familiar quotations 
from this tragedy than from any other play : Hamlet's 
soliloquy, "To be, or not to be," and his "Address to the 
Players," are among the best known pieces of Shakespeare. 
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' It is probable that Troilua and Cressida was first per- 
formed in the winter of the year 1602. This play is 
founded partly on Chaucer's Troilus and Cressida and 
partly on Chapman's translation of Homer. The scene is 
laid at Troy and in the Greek camp before the city. This 
play has been seldom acted in modern days. 

The company in which Shakespeare was engaged played 
before the Queen at Whitehall on December 26th, 1602, 
and at Richmond on February 2nd, 1603. 

When the comedy of The learning of the Shrew was 
written is quite uncertain — possibly before 1602. It is 
very interesting to us, as, in the humorous scenes in " The 
Induction," we find mention of places near Stratford, and 
probably of people who lived in them in those days. For 
instance : there is the drunken tinker, who says : " Am 
not I Christopher Sly, old Sly's son of Burton-heath, by 
birth a pedlar, by education a card-maker, by transmutation 
a bear-herd, and now by present profession a tinker 1 Ask 
Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, if she know me 
not ; if she say I am not fourteen-pence on the score for 
sheer ale, score me up for the lyingest knave in Christen- 
dom." Barton-on-the-IIeath, where the poet's aunt 
Lambert lived, and Wincote, a farm at Clifford Chambers, 
are both close by Stratford, and doubtless Christopher 
Sly, Marian Hacket and Cicely Hacket, were real people, 
whom the poet had met with in his holiday making {k). 

On the 24th of March 1603, Queen Elizabeth died, 
"amidst much lamentation," and doubtless the players to 
whom she had been an excellent patron lamented her as 
much as the rest of her subjects. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A.D. 1603 TOAD. ]615. 

ACCESSION OF KING JAMES I. THE PLAGUE. THE PLAYS — 
OTHELLO — MEASURE FOR MEASURE — ALL's WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL — TIMON OF ATHENS — KING LEAR — PERICLES 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA THE SONNETS — CORIOLANUS 

— MACBETH — winter's TALE — CYMBELINE — THE TEMPEST 
HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

ELIZABETH'S successor, James I., arrived at West- 
minster on May 7th, 1003, and soon afterwards 
granted a license to Burbage's company to perform plays 
at the Globe Theatre in London, and in town halls or 
other suitable buildings in the country. 

In the following December, King James was on a visit 
to the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton House, and was enter- 
tained there by the company to which Shakespeare be- 
longed ; and during the Christmas holidays we learn that 
they acted more than once in the Groat Hall built by 
Wolsey at Hampton Court. Afterwards they performed 
before the king in the banqueting hall at Whitehall. 

In 1603 the plague raged in London to such an extent 
that 30,000 people died of it, and we find little record of 
theatrical affairs. Probably the public representation of 
plays was prohibited. 

King James did not make his formal entry into London 
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till March 15th, 1604. The royal procession from the 
Tower to Westminster Abbey passed under triumphal 
arches, aud was almost as enthusiastically applauded 
as that which was received with such loud acclaim at 
the entry of Queen i^lizabeth, forty-six years before. 
*'In the royal train were the nine actors to whom the 
special licence had been granted in the previous year, 
including, of course, Shakespeare and his three friends — 
Burbage, Hemmings, and Condell. Each of them was 
presented with four yards and a half of scarlet cloth, the 
usual dress allowance to players belongiug to the house- 
hold. The poet and his colleagues were termed the King's 
Servants, and took rank at Court amongst the Grooms of 
the Chamber.'* {Halliwell-Phillijyps.) 

We tave a record that Shakespeare was in Stratford in 
this year (1604), for he brought an action against Philip 
Hogers for the balance of an account for malt, amounting 
to £1 15fi. \0d. 

On the following first of November (Hallowmas Day) 
the tragedy of OtJvello; or, TJie Moor of Venice was performed 
by the king's players at Whitehall before his Majesty and 
his Court. This drama, founded on an Italian novel, at 
once became popular. Richard Burbage played Othello 
with great applause, and continued to act in this character 
for many years. ** The beauties of this play impress them- 
selves so strongly upon the attention of the readers, that they 
can draw no aid from critical illustration. The fiery openness 
of Othello, magnanimous, artless and credulous, boundless in 
his confidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in his reso- 
lution and obdurate in his revenge ; the cool malignity of 
lago, silent in his resentment, subtle in his designs, and 
studious at once of his interest and his vengeance ; the soft 
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simplicity of Desdemona, confident of merit and conscious 
of innocence, her artless perseverance in her suit, and her 
slowness to suspect that she can be suspected, are such 
proofs of Shakespeare's skill in human nature, as it is in 
vain to seek in any modem writer. . . Even the inferior 
characters of this play would be very conspicuous in any 
other piece, not only for their justness, but their strength." 
(J)r. Johnson.) 

In the Christmas holidays. Measure for Measure was 
performed before the Court in the banqueting-room at 
Whitehall. The plot of this comedy is taken from Whet- 
stone's Promos and Cassandra^ published in 1578.^ In this 
play the poet speaks on behalf of the king, who, it is well- 
known, greatly objected to crowds. The Duke, Vincentio, 
says — 

** I love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes : 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause and aves vehement." — Act i. so. 1. 

Some words of the king himself may have induced 
Shakespeare to insert this protest against the too vehement 
loyalty of his faithful subjects. 

It has been suggested that in this play Shakespeare 
took the name of Isabella, " a lovely example of female 
purity and virtue," from that of a namesake he may 
probably have heard of. In a Register of the Guild of St. 
Anne of Knolle, of the time of Henry VII., is this entry : 
Fray for the soul of Isabella SJiakspere, quondam Prioressa 
de Wraxale. Part of a Monastery is still standing at 
Wroxall, about seven miles from Stratford. There was a 

* Keprinted in Six Old Plays on which Shakespeare founded his 
Dramas, Nichols, 1779. 
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Nunnery also, for in the survey made in the twenty-sixth 
year of Henry VIII. the nuns were found to have large 
possessions in the district of Arden. Near by is Baddesley 
Hall, an old and once fortified mansion, surrounded by a deep 
moat. It is suggested that this was the " moated grange '* 
in which " the dejected Mariana " lived ; the Nunnery, where 
Isabella was a novice ; and the Monastery, the residence 
of the Duke and the Friars in the play : but these con- 
jectures are only ** fancy's children." 

On May 4th, 1 605, one of the poet's comrades, Augustine 
Phillips, made his will and left ** to my fellowes, William 
Shakespeare and Henry Condell, a thirty-shilling peece in 
goold," as a mark of his esteem. 

In July of the same year Shakespeare bought of Ralph 
Hubande, of Ippisley, in the county of Warwick, Esquire — 
the moiety of the remainder of a lease of the tithes of 
Stratford -on- Avon, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Wel- 
combe, for the large sum of £440. The lease was for 
ninety-two years, of which thirty-one were unexpired. The 
original conveyance is preserved at Stratford. When we 
consider the value of money ^ at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century this must be regarded as a large 
investment. The poet was a prudent and prosperous 
man, who looked after his affairs with great care. 

In the October of 1605 the Globe company performed 
before the Mayor and Corporation of Oxford (probably in 
the Town Hall). Shakespeare was well known there ; he 
used to lodge at the Crown Inn, kept by John Davenant, 
** an admirer and lover of plays and play-makers, especially 
Shakespeare, who frequented his house in his journeys 
* Probably twelve times its present worth. 
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between Warwickshire and London." (^Anthony Wood^ 
1692.) His wife was "a very beautiful woman, of good 
wit and conve;rsation ; " and doubtless the poet was on 
terms of friendship with this worthy pair, for on March 
3rd, 1606, he stood godfather to their son William — who 
in 1637 became poet-laureate. The story which arose 
some years after the death of Shakespeare, that William 
Davenant was his natural son, was clearly a scandal. It is 
more than probable that Davenant himself invented the story 
in some drinking bout, in order to claim the inheritance of 
additional genius as a poet. " Sufficient is known of the 
family history of the Davenants, and of their social position 
and respectability, to enable us to be certain that this 
onslaught upon the lady's reputation is a scandalous 
mis-statement." {Halliwell- Phillipj^s. ) 

The play of Alls Well that Ends Well was written about 
this time. The plot is derived from Giletta of Narhonne, 
one of the stories in the Decamerone of Boccaccio, and 
probably taken from Painter's version of it in the Palace 
of Pleasure. 

In November of this year, 1605, the Gunpowder Plot 
must have greatly alarmed the players, for at this time 
they were wholly dependent on the favour of the king 
and his Court. 

Timon of Alliens, a play seldom acted, was probably com- 
posed about the year 1606. The plot is taken partly from 
the L^fe of Antonius in Plutarch's Lives, and partly from a 
tale in the Palace of Pleasure. The story had been pre- 
viously dramatised, and perhaps Shakespeare recast some 
old play. 

In the Christmas holidays of 1606 King Lear was played 
before the king at Whitehall. This tragedy, founded partly 
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on a story in Holinshed's Chronicle and partly on another 
drama, was entered at Stationers' Hall in the following 
November, and two editions were printed for N. Butler 
" at the Pyde Bull, St. Paul's, neere St. Austin's Gate." 

" Of this noble tragedy, one of the finest productions 
of the noblest of poets, it is scarcely possible to express 
our admiration in adequate terms. , . Victims of frailty, 
of calamity, or of vice, in an age remote and barbarous, the 
actors in this drama are brought forward with a strength 
of colouring which, had the scene been placed in a more 
civilized era, might have been justly deemed too dark and 
ferocious. . . Not even the Orestes of Euripides can, as a 
picture of disordered reason, be placed in competition with 
this of Leary {Dr. Drake.) It is too terrible for presen- 
tation in a theatre. 

In the register of Stratford Church for 1607 there are 
two entries concerning the Shakespeare family. On 
June 5th, John Hall, gentleman, and Susanna Shaxspere 
were married : this was the poet's elder daughter, then 
twenty -four years of age. The gentleman she married was 
a Master of Arts and a physician. Where he came from is 
not recorded ; and except that he leased a small piece of 
land from the Corporation of Stratford in 1612, that he 
joined the Puritans, and is described in the Stratford 
register as medicus periiissimus, little else is known of him. 

On December 17th is a record of the funeral of " Mar}-, 
dawghter to Willyam Hart," who died in her fifth year. 
This William Hart, who was a hatter, married the poet's 
sister Joan, and carried on his business in the birth-place 
house in Henley Street. They had several children, four 
of whom died young. 
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At the close of 1607 Edmund Shakespeare died in his 
twenty-eighth year, and, on the last day of the year, was 
buried in Saint Mary Overy Church (St. Saviour's), South- 
wark, ** with a forenoone knell of the great bell." In the 
church register he is described as a player, and there can 
be no doubt he was honoured with more than the usual 
ceremonies at the expense of his brother. Probably many 
of the company of actors at the Globe Theatre close by 
attended the funeral. His name may be read upon a 
tablet erected in the Church in memory of celebrated men 
buried there. 

On February 21st, 1608, the birth is registered of 
" Elizabeth, dawghter to John Hall, gen." This was 
Shakespeare's 'first grandchild, who was but eight years 
old when he died. The poet must have been fond of this 
child, for he left her " all my plate except my brod silver 
and gilt bole (bowl) that I now have att the date of this 
my will," besides a contingent interest in his estate. 

On September 9th of the same year is the record of 
the funeral of "Mary Shaxspere, wydowe," the poet's 
mother — once Mary Arden. Probably she had been living 
in the old house in Henley Street since the death of her 
husband, seven years earlier. Doubtless Shakespeare was 
present at the funeral, for on the 16th of the following 
month he stood godfather at the baptism of William 
Walker, a son of a mercer and an alderman of Stratford. 
To this godson he left by his Will xx 8. in gold. 

PericleSy Prince of Tyre, was performed at the Globe in 
the spring of 1608, and published by H. Gosson in the 
following year. How much of this drama is by Shakespeare 
is not known. It is not included in the first or seconcL 
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folios ; and many parts of it are evidently by difFei'ent 
hands. It is founded on a novel by T. Twine, called Tlie 
Patteme of Painful Adventures, djc, that h^el unto Prince 
Appolonius, rf'c, a translation of an old romance. 

In the same year a play called T/te Yorkshire Tragedy 
was published by Thomas Pavier as "written by W. 
Shakespeare." It was performed at the Globe Theatre 
and included in the third folio edition of Shakespeare's 
works, with five other dramas, which are now all considered 
spurious. Shakespeare's name was printed by the pub- 
lishers in order to make tliese books sell the better: 
of course this was done without the sanction of the poet. 
The copyright laws were very unsettled in those days. 

Antony and Cleopatra, undoubtedly Shakespeare's own 
writing throughout (following Plutarch's Li/e of Marcus 
Antonius), was likewise performed at the Globe in 1608, 
but, strange to say, this grand tragedy does not appear to 
have been so popular as many of his other dramas. 

Although he frequently produced new characters of his 
own conception, Shakespeare seldom originated the plot 
of any of his plays ; but, like Chaucer before him and 
Moli^re after him, took his outline or frame where he 
found it, developing and filling it up from the inexhaust- 
ible resources of his vivid imagination. The following 
excellent illustration of his method of transmuting 
ordinary metal into pure gold has been given before. 
It is a description of Cleopatra in her barge. In 
North's translation of Plutarch's Lives, the passage runs 
thus : — 

"Therefore when she was sent unto by diverse letters, both from 
AnUmius himselfe, and also from his friends, she made so light of it, 
and mocked ArUoniva so much, that she disdained to set forward 
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otherwise, but to take her barqe in the river of Cydnus ; the poope 
whereof was of gold, the sailes of purple, and the oares of silver, 
which kept stroke in rowing after the sound of the musicke of flutes, 
howboyes, cithemes, viols, and other such instruments as they played 
upon in the barge. And now for the person of her selfe, she was layed 
under a pavillion of cloth of gold of tissue, apparelled and attired like 
the goddesse Veaus, commonly drawne in picture ; and hard by her, 
on either hand of her, pretie faire boys apparelled as Painters do set 
foorth god Cupid, with little fans in their hands, with the which they 
fanned wind upon her. Her Ladies and Gentlewomen also, the fairest 
of them were apparelled like the Nimphes Nereides (which are the 
Myrmaides of the waters), & like the Graces^ some stearing the helme, 
others tending the tackle and ropes of the barge, out of the which 
there came a wonderfull passing sweet savour of perfumes, that 
perfumed the wharfes side, pestered with innumerable multitudes 
of people. Some of them followed the barge all along the river side ; 
others also ranne out of the city, to see her coming in." 

In Antony and Cleopatra (Act it., Sc. 2) these details are 
thus rendered. The speakers are Agrippa and Enobarbus. 

Eno. When she first met Mark Antony, she pursed up his heart, 
upon the river of Cydnus. 

Agr, There she appeared indeed ; or my reporter devised well for her. 

Eno. I will tell you. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Bum'd on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar'd all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth-of-gold of tissue), 
O'er-picturing that Venus w here we see 
The fancy outwork Nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 

Agr, 0, rare for Antony I 
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Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her 1* the eyes. 
And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Euthron'd i' the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 
And made a gap in nature. 

It was in the year 1609 that " Shake-spearf/s Sonnets 
never before imprinted/' were issued in a small quarto 
form by Thomas Thorpe and sold for fivepence per copy. 
The dedication of this work by Thorpe **to the only 
begetter of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.,'* &c., has 
caused as much needless speculation as the meaning of the 
iSonnets themselves. 

It was also in 1609 that the " eyry of children " quitted 
the Blackfriars Theatre, and were replaced by the company 
which included Shakespeare, Henimings, Condell and 
Burba ge. 

In February, 1609, we find Mr. William Shakespeare 
suing at Stratford (through his cousin Thomas Greene) 
one John Addenbroke, for a debt of £6. He gained the 
action with £1 4s. costs, but as the debtor could not be 
found in Stratford, another action was brought, on June 7th 
following, against a man named Horneby, who had become 
surety for Addenbroke. In the same year Shakespeare 
and two others commenced legal proceedings in regard 
to the tithes of Stratford, in which the poet had a share :. 
we have no record of the result of this action. 
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In the early part of the following year the poet bought 
twenty more acres of pasture-land from the Combe family, 
and thus became the owner of a hundred and twenty-seven 
acres of land in Stratford and its immediate neighbourhood. 

The authorship of the Roman tragedy Coriolanua is 
usually given to the year 1609 or 1610. In this play 
Shakespeare has followed his original, North's translation 
of Plutarch's Lives, more closely than in any other drama. 
'* His noble Roman is indeed worthy of the name, and his 
mob just such as a Roman mob doubtless were." 

In 1611 the tragedy of Macbeth was produced at the 
Globe and received with great favour. " Since The Furies 
of Aeschylus, nothing so grand and terrible has ever been 
composed.*' (Schlegel.) Shakespeare borrowed his plot 
from Holinshed, who followed Bellenden's Chronicles of 
/Scotland, translated from the Latin of Hector Boece, a 
learned Scottish historian who was the first principal of 
King's College in Aberdeen. His History of Scotland was 
published in Paris in 1526, and Edinburgh in 1541. 
Macbeth has always been one of the most popular of 
Shakespeare's tragedies ; who does not remember the fearful 
soliloquy — " Is this a dagger which I see before me 1 " 

The Winter's Tale, taken from a play by Robert Greene, 

The Pleasant Historic of Dorastus and Fawnia (1588), was 

also brought out in the year 1611. The character of the 

rogue Autolycus^ with his 

" La\vii, as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus, black as e'er was crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces, and for noses," &c. 

has always been very popular. ** It is one of those 
tales that are peculiarly calculated to beguile the dreary 

£ 
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leisure of a long winter evening." This play was performed 
before the Court on the 5th of November of this year, and 
again in 1613 before Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, 
and the Elector Palatine. 

The tragedy of Cymbeline, King of Britaine, was also 
first produced in 1611, though probably it was writt-en 
earlier. The incongruity of the places in which the scenes 
are laid, sometimes in Britain, and sometimes in Italy, and 
the mixing up of the names and customs of different times 
and countiies are nowhere more apparent in any of Shake- 
speare's plays than in Cymbeline, But it was the common 
error of the dramatists of that age. 

A noted astrologer of this time, named Simon Forman, 
leaves us a record of his having attended a performance of 
the trngedyof Macbeth at the Globe Theatre in April 1611, 
and tells us that both Macbeth and Banquo appeared on 
the stage on horseback (perhaps a kind of hobby-horse 
is meant) ; and on May 15th following he witnessed the 
comedy of The Winter's Tale in the same theatre. He 
also tells us that he saw the tragedy of Cyrnbeline, King of 
Britaine, performed. This must have been soon after his 
previous visit to the Globe, for in the following September 
he died suddenly in a boat while crossing the Thames. 

It is supposed that The Tempest was written about this 
time. It was performed before the Court at White- 
hall on November 1st, 1611. Two years afterwards "on 
Hallomass njght was presented att Whithall before the 
Kinges Majestic a play called The Tempest, and on the 
5th of November a play called Tlie Winters Nightes Tayle." 

The scenery of the desert island is much of it borrowed 
from an account of a tremendous tempest which in July, 
1609, dispersed the fleet carrying supplies from England 
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to the infant colony of Virginia, and wrecked the vessel 
in which Sir George Somers and the other principal com- 
manders had sailed, on one of the Bermuda islands. " The 
Tempest and Midsummer NigMs Dream^^ (says Warburton,) 
**are the noblest efforts of that sublime and amazing 
imagination, peculiar to Shakespeare, which was above the 
bounds of nature, without forsaking sense." 

Gonzalo's description of his ideal Republic is taken 
almost verbatim from Florio's translation of Montaigne's 
Essays. A copy of this work, with the name of 
Shakespeare written in it, is in the British Museum ; 
but it is doubted if it be really the Poet's autograph. 

The pageant-play of Henry VIII. was probably one of 
the last of Shakespeare's dramas. When the first Globe 
Theatre was burnt down in June, 1613, a new piece 
called All is True was being performed, in which certainly 
King Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey were repre- 
sented, but whether this was Shakespeare's play or not is 
quite uncertain. His plot is founded partly on Holinshed's 
Chronicle^ and partly on a Life of Wolsey, by George Caven- 
dish, who was one of Wolsey* s gentleman-ushers. Some of 
the commentators assert that portions of Henry VIII, 
were written by John Fletcher. The following anecdote 
referring to a school- performance of this drama is given 
in Fuller's History of English Worthies (1662). "A com- 
pany of little boyes were by their schoolmaster not many 
years^ since appointed to act the play of King Henry the 
Eighth, and one who had no presence, of a whyning voice, 
puiling spirit, and consumptionish body, was appointed to 
personate King Henry himselfe, onely because he had the 
richest cloaths, and his parents the best people of the parish : 
but when he had spoke his speech rather like a mouse than 

B 2 
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a man, quo of Lis fellow actors told him, * If you speak not 
lloh with a better grace, your Parliament will not give 
you a penny of mony.' " It is very certain that King 
Henry VIII. was not likely to speak like a mouse. 

In the Stratford register (so often referred to) there is an 
entry among the burials : ** A.D. 1612, February 3, Gilbertus 
Shakespeare, adolescens.^* At this date, Gilbert, the poet's 
brother, would have been forty -five ; possibly the term 
adolesccns may have signified the younger ; and this Gilbert 
may have been a son of Shakespeare's brother. On February 
4th of the next year, Eichard Sliakespeare was buried ; he 
was the last of the children of John and Mary Shakespeare, 
except the poet himself and his sister Joan Hart, who was 
at that time living in the old house in Henley Street. 

In the March of this year, 1613, Shakespeare bought a 
liouse near the Blackfriars Theatre, on the west side of 
St. Andrew's Hill, leading to Puddle Dock, and close by 
the King's Majesty's Wardrobe : probably near the existing 
church of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. In Aggas's Map of 
London (1560), the exact site of the " Wardrop " is indicated, 
and among the buildings near, very likely there is a con- 
ventional representation of the very building which the poet 
bought for £140. He paid down £80 and mortgaged the 
house for the £60 balance, which he does not appear to have 
taken up during his lifetime. The original conveyance to 
Shakespeare of this house in Blackfriars which he purchased 
in the year 1613, made " betweene Henry Walker, citizen 
and minstrell of London, and William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-upon-the Avon in the countie of Warwick, 
gentleman," is in the possession of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
in an excellent state of preservation. The original deed of 
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mortgage by William Shakespeare and others to Henry 
Walker, of London, vintner, of a dwelling-house in Black- 
friars, dated the 11th of March, 1613, with the autograph 
signature of the poet is in the British Museum. This deed 
once belonged to Garrick. 

On June 29th, 1614, the Globe Theatre was burned to 
the ground, and it is conjectured that many of Shakespeare's 
manuscripts were burnt with it. The actors, Burbage, 
Hemmings, and Condell, with others, were in the building 
at the time, and some of them narrowly escaped with their 
lives. The theatre was rebuilt in the next year, and was 
said to be " the fayrest that ever was in England." 

In a letter from Sir Henry Wotton to his nephew (June 
1613), we find — " I will entertain you at present with 
what hath happened this week at the Bankside. The 
king's players had a new play called All is Trive repre- 
senting some principal pieces of the reign of Henry YIII., 
which was set forth with many extraordinary circumstances 
of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage ; 
the knights of the order with their Georges and Garters ; 
the guards with their embroidered coats, and the like; 
sufficient, in truth, within a while, to make greatness very 
familiar, if not ridiculous. Now King Henry, making a 
masque at the Cardinal Wolsey's house, and certain cannons 
being shot off at Iiis entry, some of the paper or other stuff 
wherewith one of them was stopped did light on the thatch, 
where, being thought at first but an idle smoke, and their 
eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, and 
ran round like a train, consuming within less than an hour 
the whole house to the very grounds. 

" This was the fatal period of that virtuous fabric, where- 
in yet nothing did perish but wood and straw and a few 
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forsaken cloaks ; only one man had his breeches set on fire, 
that perhaps had broiled him, if he had not by the benefit 
of a provident wit, put it out with bottled ale." 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps prints ^ a ballad on this *'pitti- 
full burneing " in which we find these lines : 

** Tills fearful fire beganne above, 

A wonder strange and true. 
And to the stage-howse did remove 

As r.)und us taylors' clewe ; 
And burnt down both beame and snagg 

And did not spare the silken flag 
Oh sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett all this is true. 

Out runne the knightes, out runne the lordes, 

And there was great adoe. 
Some lost their hattes and some their swordes, 

Then out runne Burbidge too." 



Of Shakespeare's life during those years in which he 
resided in London there are but few glimpses. We know 
that he and his ** fellowes " met frequently at the Falcon 
tavern — at Bankside — close by the Globe Theatre. Here 
took place the combats of wit, of which Fuller speaks. 
" Many were the wit-combates between him and Ben 
Jonson : which two I behold like a Spanish great gallion 
and an English man of-war ; Master Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning, solid, but slow in 
his performances ; Shake-spear, with the English man-of- 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about and take advantage of all winds 
by the quickness of his wit and invention." Elsewhere 
we find " Shakespeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonson's 

•» Outlines, &c., 5th Edition, p. 270. 
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children ; and after the christening, being in a deep study, 
Jonson came to cheer him up, and asked him why ho was 
so melancholy. * No, faith, Ben ' (says he), * not I ; but I 
have been considering a great while what should be the 
fittest gift for me to bestow upon my godchild : and I have 
resolved at last.* * I pray thee what 1 ' says he. * T faith, 
Ben, I'll give him a doiizen good latten ^ spoons, and thou 
shalt translate them.' " Another place of meeting was the 
Mermaid tavern, of which Francis Beaumont speaks to 
Jonson : — 

** . . , What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid I heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life." 

And Herrick, one of the most charming poets of the age, 
later on, writes to Jonson : — 

" Ah, Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we thy guests 
Meet at those lyiic feasts 

Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun ? 
"Where we such clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 
And yet each verse of thine 
Out-did ths meat, out-did the frolic wine." 

What would we give now for some faithful account of 
the merry meetings of men like Will Shakespeare, Kit 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Frank Beaumont, Phil Massinger 

* Tinned iron. 
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(all had their pet names), at the Mermaid or the Falcon 
tavern I 

The following anecdote, whether true or false, is worth 
preserving. On the road to Bidford, a village pleasantly 
situated on the Avon, six miles below Stratford, there used 
to be shown, till quite modern days, a large and very old 
crab-tree at the roadside, under which, tradition says, 
Shakespeare and some of his companions passed the night. 
There is no date given to the story,^ which is narrated in a 
manuscript now in the possess'on of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps : 
— "Our Poet was extremely fond of drinking hearty 
draughts of English ale. In his time there were two f ra- 
ternitys of village yeomanry who used frequently to associate 
together at Bidford, and who boasted themselves superior 
in the science of drinking to any set of equal numbers in 
the kingdom ; and hearing of the fame of our Bard, it was 
determined to challenge him and his companions to a tryal 
of their skill, which the Stratfordians accepted ; but when 
they arrived at Bidford they found the Topers were gone 
to Evesham fair, and were told that if they had a mind to 
try their strength with the Sippers, they were ready for the 
contest. Shakespeare and his companions made a scoff at 
their opponents, bub for want of better company they 
agreed to the encounter, and in a little time our Bard and 
his companions got so intolerably intoxicated that they 
were not able to contend any longer, and accordingly set 
out on their return to Stratford. But they had not got 
above half a mile ere they found themselves unable to 
proceed any further, and were obliged to lie down under a 
crab-tree by the side of the road, where they took their 
repose till morning, when some of the company roused the 

* Somewhat abridged here. 
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poet and entreated him to return to Bidford to renew the 
contest. This he declined, saying, I have drank with 

" Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, and hungry Grafton, 
With dadgeing Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford. 

" The whole story, indeed, when viewed strictly with 
reference to the habits and opinions of those days, presents 
no features that suggest disgrace to the principal actor or 
imposition on the part of the narrator. . . . Some founda- 
tion for the tale may be gathered from the fact that as 
early as the year 1762, the tree, then known as Shakespeare^ s 
Canopy y was regarded at Stratford-on-Avon as an object 
of great interest." Its exact locality, about a mile from 
Bidford, is still shown on the Ordnance Survey map of 
Warwickshire. 

^^ Drunken Bidford still retains its bibulous reputation ; 
and Piping Pebworth and Dancing Marston are yet re- 
nowned for their musical and terpsichorean propensities. 
Haunted Hillborough is now merely a lonely farm-house on 
the banks of the Avon ; and Hungry Grafton (or Temple 
Grafton, as it is also called from the Knights-Templar 
having once had a house in the neighbourhood) is a prettily- 
situated village of only a few houses : to this day a farm 
bears the name of Hungry Arbour Farm. Beggarly Broom, 
is so called from the poverty of its soil and its inhabitants, 
and Papist Wiorford still, I believe, belongs to the old 
Roman Catholic family of the Throckmortons." {Chambers.) 
The name of Dodging Exhall may be derived from the old 
word dodge, to walk clumsily. 

In the spring of 1614 an itinerant preacher at Stratford 
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was presented with a quart of sack aDd a quart of claret 
(cost 20d.) by the Corporation. The ceremony took place in 
Shakespeare's house, New Place, but whether the poet was 
present or not we have no record. Probably Dr. Hall 
and his wife Susanna were among the company. 

In the following July, John Combe, of Welcombe, one 
of the most important inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
died, bequeathing to his friend William Shakespeare five 
pounds. A writer whom we have previously mentioned, 
John Aubrey, tells us : '* One time, as he (Shakespeare) 
was at the tavern at Stratford-super-Avon, one Combes, 
an old usurer, was to be buryed ; he makes there this 
extemporary epitaph : — 

* * Ten in the hundred the devill allowes, 

15ut Combes will have twelve he sweares and vowes, 

If any-one askes who lies in this tombe, 

lloh ! quoth the devill, 'tis njy John o' Combe." 

Aubrey, who was an arrant gossip, gives no authority 
for this bit of pleasantry ; possibly it was a tavern 
criticism uttered when Combe was present, and simply 
meant as a joke. Aubrey adds, " the sharpness of the 
satire is said to have stung the man so severely that he 
never forgave it." As Mr. Combe left the epitaph-maker 
five pounds it is clear there was no ill-feeling between them. 
There is a fine monument to this John Combe in the 
chancel of Stratford Church. 

A great fire burned down fifty-four houses in Stratford in 
this year (1614). There was also great excitement caused 
by an attempt made by William Combe and others, among 
whom were Shakespeare and a Mr. Manwaring, to enclose 
some common fields near the town. This was seriously 
opposed by the Corporation, who sent their town-clerk, 
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Thomas Greene, to London, to offer remonstrances against 
the proposed enclosure. In a diary, still preserved, 
Greene, then in London, writes : "17 Nov. My cosen 
Shakspere comyng yesterday to towne, I went to see him 
how he did. He told me that they assured him they ment 
to inclose noe further than to Gospell Bushe, and soe upp 
straight (leavyng out part of the Dyngles to the Field) to 
the Gate in Clop ton hedge, and take in Salisburyes peece ; 
and that they mean in Aprill to survey the land, and then 
to gyve satisfaction, and not before ; and he and Mr. Hall 
say they think ther will be nothyng done at all." And, 
"23 Dec. Lettres wry ten, on to Mr. Maneryng, another 
to Mr. Shakspeare, with almost all the companies handes to 
eyther. I alsoe wrytte of myself to my cosen Shakspear 
the coppyes of all our actes, and then also a not of the in- 
convenyences wold happen by the enclosure.'' Mr. Arthur 
Maynwaring was steward to the Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere, and a very important man to conciliate ; Shakespeare 
was probably influenced by William Combe, the new squire 
of Welcombe, whose agent " Mr. Replyngham," guaranteed 
him from any pecuniary loss. This affair was not con- 
cluded in September 1615, but it is known that although 
Combe and his friends proposed to "gyve satisfaction," 
the Corporation succeeded in preventing this contemplated 
encroachment on the common fields. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A.D. 1616 to A.D. 1670. 

MARRIAGE OF JUDITH SHAKESPEARE TO THOMAS QUINET — 

DEATH OP THE POET — HIS FUNERAL AND MONUMENT 

DEATH OF ANNE SHAKESPEARE — MARRIAGE OF ELIZABETH 
HALL AND MR. JOHN NASH — DEATH OF DR. HALL AND 
SUSANNA HALL — DEATH OP MR. JOHN NASH — MARRIAGE 
OF HIS WIDOW TO MR., AFTERWARDS SIR JOHN, BARNARD 
— DEATH OF LADY BARNARD — PRAISES OF SHAKESPEARE. 

IN 1616, there is the following entry in the register of 
marriages in Stratford Church : — 
**Feabruary 10. Tho. Queeny tow Judith Shakspere." 
Thomas Queeny (more properly Quiney), a son of the 
Bichard Quiney who, in the year 1598, wanted to 
borrow <£30 of the poet, was a wine merchant, living in 
High Street, in a house he rented from the Corporation. 
A few months after his marriage he moved to a house called 
Tho Cage, on the opposite side of the street. Judith had a 
son soon afterwards, for we find in the register, " November 
23. Shaksper, fillius Thomas Quyny, gent.," but on May 8th 
following is a record of the burial of the same child. 
Afterwards they had two more sons, neither of whom lived 
to be of mature age. 

" The latter pnrt of Shakespeare's life was spent, as all 
men of good sense will wish theirs may be, in ease, retire- 
ment, and the conversation of his friends. He had the good 
fortune to gather an estate equal to the occasion, and in 
that to his wish ; and is said to have spent some years 
before his death in his native Stratford. His pleasurable 
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wit and good nature engaged him in the acquaintance and 
entitled him to the friendship of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood." . . . "His exceeding candour and good 
nature must certainly have inclined all the gentler part of 
the world to love* him, as the power of his wit obliged the 
men of the most delicate knowledge and polite learning to 
admire him." {Nicholas Howe.) That the poet was fond 
of company, and had no objection to a jug of good ale or 
a cup of sack, is to be gathered from several anecdotes. 
The , Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, wrote 
in his memorandum book about the year 1662 — "I have 
heard that Mr. Shakespeare was a natural wit, without any 
art at all ; hee frequented the plays all his younger time, 
but in his elder days liv'd in Stratford, and supplied the 
stage with two plays every year, and for that had an 
allowance so large that hee spent att the rate of a thousand 
a yeer as I have heard. Shakespear, Drayton, and Ben 
Jonson had a merry meeting, and itt seems, drank too 
hard, for Shakespear died of a feavour there contracted." 
It is too true that in March 1616, Shakespeare was taken 
ill, and a fever ensued (probably from the unsanitary state 
of the town), which unhappily proved fatal. On April 
23rd he died, and two days afterwards we find the following 
entry in the registry of burials in Stratford Church : 

1616 — April 25, Will. Sharspere^ gent. 

He was buried in a grave, seventeen feet deep, it is said, 
on the north side of the chancel, to which he had a right 
as a part owner of the tithes. Probably ho was followed 
to his resting-place by all his immediate relations then 
living : his widow, once Anne Hathaway ; his daughter 
Susanna and her husband, Dr. Hall, with the poet's only 
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grandoliild, the eight-j'ciirB-old Elizabeth Hall; tits 
daughter Judith and her husbnad Thomas Quiuey, then 
ten weeks married ; his sister Joan Hart, lately become a 
widow, with her three boys, William, Thomas, and Michael. 
We may imngine also that among the mourners were hig 
brother-in-law, Richard Hathaway, of Shottery ; his 
cousin, Thomas Greene, the town clerk ; his cousin, John 
Lambert of B;vrton-on-the- Heath ; William Combe, esquire, 
af Welcombe ; Thnmns Eussell, esquire, one of the " over- 
seera " of the Will ; Frauncis Oollins.-fient., a solicitor of 
Warwick, who, it is supposed, drew up' the Wilt; and was 
another "overseer"; Julius Shawe, hia neighbour, John 
Flobinson, Hamnet Sadler, and Eobert Whatcott, witnesses 
to the Will. And among the rest, his godson, William 
Walker; and William Reynolds; Anthony Nash, gent., 
ftnd Mr. John Nash, to whom he left legacies. The vicar 
at that time was the Rev. John Roger. 

It must have been a sad day for the inhabitants of 
Stratford'Upon-Avon when they buried to the tolling of 
the "fore-noone bell," their foremost man who had 
brought so much celebrity to their town and country. 

On the flat tombstone that covers the poet's 
is the oft-quoted inscription :^ 
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These lines may 
have been cut 
by the village 

Ktonemason at 
the suggestion 
of one of the 
members of the 
family : possibly 
they were often 
used in the .seven- 
teenth century 
in lieu of a 
better epitaph. 

It IB suppose) I 
that the well 
known momi 
ntent with th( 
portrait bust on 
the north wall 
of the chnncp! 
was erected at 
the espense of 
his daughter 
Susanna, Mrs. 
Hall. It was the 
work of Gerard 
Johnson, a sculp- 
tor and " toombe- 
maker," then 
living near St. 
Saviour's Church, 




Br Genrd JohnioiL 
In tlia Church of Btrat((iid.OD-Avan. 
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Southwark. Ha was a " Hollander," and from the 
number of men in his employment must hare had a large 



On the black marble slab beneath the portrait-bust are 
the following verses, phototyped from a rubbing from the 

marble ^ : — 




We may imajjino that if, aa tradition says, Susanna 
Hall paid for the monument, these lines may have been 
written by the learned doctor, her husband. It is said 
that the portrait was made from a cast taken after 
death. " This must always be regarded aa a pleasing and 
faithful, if not a flattering, portrait of the great poet." 
(Boaden.) 

Hia widow survived him more than seven years. She 
died on August 6th, 1623, and two days afterwards was 
buried nest to her husband in Stratford Church. 

' A Nestor in wisdom, a Socrates in genius, a Virgil in poetic art ; 
Eai'th covers him, the peoplo moiiiii for him, he is with the gods. 



An epitaph, partly in English and partly in Latin, 
engraved on a brass plate let into her grave-stone — 



which we may translate nearly literally : — 

ThoD, mothrr, ga.vest me the breast ; thou gavest mc milk and life, 

Woe is me, for snch giRa I give thee a sepulchre. 
Oh that a good Angel would move the stone from ita mouth, 

Th»t thy form, like the body of Chrial, might come forth. 
Bnt wiflhes avail not Come quickly, Christ, that my mothtr 

Shut up in this tomb may rise again and seek the stais. 

Probably she had been living since her husband's death 
at New Place with the Halla, There is only a alight mention 
of her in the Will. "Item, I gyve unto my wiefe my second 
best bed, with the furniture." Much has been written on 
this subject ; and if, os is asserted by many critics, the 
widow was entitled to dower from the freehold estates and 
tenements, it was not necessary for the poet to mention 
this in his Will, as she would have a right by common 
law to the interest of one-third of the value of the property 
during her lifetime. We can imagine that this was all 
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satisfactorily arranged with the executors, before or at 
the time tlie Will was made. 

The Hails resided at New Place for many years : the 
doctor attained considerable eminence in his profession, 
and published a valuable medical book (m), but he became 
a fierce Puritan, and it is clear that he was not of a very 
amiable temper, for in 1G33, in consequence of some 
unseemly dispute, he was expelled from the Corporation. 
In the Stratford register of burials we find — 

** 1635, November 26, Johannes Hall, medictia peritissitaiu/.'' 
The following inscription is on his grave-stone. 
Heere lyeth y". body op John B!all, Gent : Hee Marr : 

SVSANNA, Y*. DAVGHTER (aND COHEIRE 1) OP WiLL I ShAKE- 

speare, Gent. Hee deceased Nove? 25. a*. 1635, Aged 60. 

Hallius hie situs est medica celebcrrimus arte ; 

Expectans regni gaudia laeta Dei ; 
Digiius erat meritis, (^ui Nestora vlnceret anuis , 

In terris omnes, sjd rapit eequa dies. 
Ne tumulo, quid desit adest fidissima coniux, 

Et vitaj comitem nunc quoq. mortis habet. 

He left his house in London to his wife ; his house 
at Acton and a meadowe to his daughter Nash ; his 
** goodes and money " to be equally divided between his 
wife and daughter, and his ** study of bookes " to his son 
Nash, '*to burne them or doe with them what yow please." ^ 

Susanna Hall survived her husband fifteen years, and 
was buried on July 11th, 1649. The following lines are 
engraved on her tombstone, next her husband's, in the 
chancel of Stratford Church : — 

* Written between the lines. 
From the Will in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
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" Witty above her sexe, but that's not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistris Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholy of him with whom she's now in blisse. 

Then, Passenger, ha'st ne're a teare 

To weepe with her that wept with all ? 

That wept, yet set her selfe to chere 

Them up with comforts cordiall. 

Her love shall live, her mercy spread. 

When thou ha'st ner'e a teare to shed." 



Their one child, Elizabeth, the poet's only grandchild who 
lived to mature years, was married at nineteen to Mr. 
Thomas Nash. They lived at New Place, and in June 
1643 had the honour of entertaining there, for three days. 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who, escorted by Prince Rupert 
and a body of royal troops, was on her way to meet the 
king just before the battle of Edgehill. 

Mr. Nash appears to have been a gentleman in good 
circumstances, for in 1642 he lent " in plate or money paid 
in at Warr. the king and Parliament 100/t." On his tomb- 
stone in the chancel of Stratford Church is inscribed : — 

"Heebe resteth y." body of Thomas Nashe, esq. He 
MAR. Elizabeth, the davg : & Heire of John Halle, 
gent. He died Aprill 4. A. 1647. aged 53." 

And then follows a Latin epitaph : — 

" Fata manent omnes, hunc non virtute carentem 
vt lieque diuitiis abstulit atra dies ; 
Abstulit ; at referet lux vltima ; siste viator, 
si peritura paras, per male parta peris." 

The five graves are side by side on the large step in 
front of the altar-rail. Standing with our baxxk to the 
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left )iand lies Susanna Hall 

nest i^ John Hall then 

a>he next 

Wiibam Shakespeare 

agftinst the 

and dirertlj 




under the poet's monument, Anne Shakespeare. 

Elizabeth Nashe, widow, appeared as a witness in an 
action brought by William Hathway and Thomas Hathway 
against Richard Jjine, gent., and William Smytb, gent, in 
November 1 647, concerning a messuage with appnrtenances. 
in the parish oF 8t. Anne Blackfriars, in which the Hath- 
ivays were successful. This was in all probability the 
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dwelling house near ** the King's Majesty's Wardrobe," 
which Shakespeare bought in March 1613. 

Two years after her husband's deatl), the widow, Mrs. 
Nash, was married at Billesley, a village near Stratford, 
to Mr. John Barnard, a wealthy gentleman of North- 
amptonshire. He was afterwards knighted. Lady Barnard 
died childless in 1670, and with her expired the last direct 
descendant of the poet. She bequeathed the two houses in 
Henley Street to her relations, the Harts. 

The Quineys continued to live at " The Cage,'* in High 
Street, where they sold wine, and supplied casks of it to 
the Corporation. At first they were prosperous. Quiney 
became a member of the Corporation and was famed for 
his excellent hand-writing, and for his knowledge of French. 
But somehow the business fell off, and about the year 1652 
they removed to London, where Thomas Quiney soon after- 
wards died. Judith, who lived to the good old age of 
seventy-seven, died in 1662. She had lost all her children 
more than twenty years before. 

Joan Hart, the widow of the hatter, lived in the house 

in Henley Street (a) for thirty-nine years after her brother's 

death. She lost her youngest son "Mychaell" when he 

was but ten years old; her eldest, William, lived to be 

thirty-nine, and probably left a family of children. Of the 

second son, Thomas, we have no exact record ; we may 

suppose that he lived on in Henley Street, married, and 

had a family, for the name of Hart constantly appears in 

the town records. A tablet to the memory of George and 

Esther Hart has recently been taken down from the 

exterior of the north aisle, which bears this inscription : 

** Under this place lieth the Body of George Hart and Esther his 
wife. She died y« 27 Day of April, 1696, aged 62, and he died y« 29 
day of April, 1702, aged 60/' ,u 
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This George Hart was the son of "William Ilart, the hatter, 
and father of Shakespeare Hart, the glazier, who was 
part owner of the Birthplace property. A descendant, 
Chnrlos Hart, fought at EdgehiU as a lieutenant in 
Prince Rupert's regiment ; perhaps he joined the royal 
army when Queen Henrietta Maria was staying at his 
cousin's house. He afterwards hecame an actor in the first 
Drury Lane Theatre, and, tradition says, was Nell Gwyn's 
first lover. 

In Praise of Shakespeare. 

The praise that was bestowed on Shakespeare by his 
contemporaries is the best possible evidence of tho esteem 
in which he was held. Ben Jonpon said of him, " I lov'd 
him, and doe honour his memory (on this side Idolatry) as 
much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an open and 
free nature, had an excellent phantasio, brave notions and 
gentle expressions." And again : — ■ 

*'Soule of the Age ! 
Th' applause ! delight ! tlie wonder of our stnge, 
^ly Shakespeare, rise ! . . . . 
Thou art a Monument without a tombe, 
And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 
Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appeare 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James ! 
But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 
Advanc'd and made a Constellation there ! 
Shine forth thou Starre of Poets, and with rago 
Or influence, chide or cheere the drooping Stage ; 
"Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourned like night 
And despaires day, but for thy volume's light.*' 

In Hey wood's Ilier archie of tlie Blessed Angells (1635) wo 

find these lines : — 
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** r>ur modeme poets to that passe are driven 

Those names are curtail'd which they first had given. 

• * • 

Txcellent Beaumont, in the foremost lanke 
Of the rar'st wits was never more than Frank, 
^lellifluons Shakespeare, whose inchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will. 
j\nd famous Jonson, though his learned pen 
I]e dip't in Castaly, is sti!l but Ben." 

And his " fellowes" John Hemings and Henrie Condell, in 
the Preface to the first folio edition of his plays say: 
'' Who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expre^ser of it. His mind and hand went together ; 
and what he thought he uttered with that easinesse, that 
wee have scarse received from him a blot in his papers. 
But it is not our province, who only gather his works 
and give them to yoa, to praise him ^ it is yours that 
reade him." 

Milton in a sonnet to Shakespeare written in 1630 — 
only fourteen years after his death says : 

" What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones ? 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 
Ot that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star-y-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 
What needest thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment. 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 
For whilst, to the shame of slow- endeavouring art. 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deap impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving. 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And so sepulchred in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die." 
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And Gray, in his Progress of Poesy ^ thus speaks of his 
fellow poet : 

** Far from the suu and summer-gale 
In thy green lap was Nature's Darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray'd, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the djiuntless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms and smiled. 

'This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.' " 

To give one out of the many hundred encomiums of 
Shakespeare that have appeared during the present cen- 
tury let us quote De Quincey : *' Frcm his works alone 
might be gathered a golden bead-roll of thoughts, the 
deepest, subtlest, most pathetic, and yet most catholic 
and universally intelligible ; tho most characteristic also, 
and appropriate to the particular person, the situation, and 
the case, yet at the same time applicable to the circum- 
stances of every human being, under all the accidents of life 
and all vicissitudes of fortune." 

Shakespeare was a man of good presence ; his hair and 
beard were auburn, and his eyes light hazel. His face was 
of oval form, with large nose, well cut lips and rounded chin. 
Aubrey, in his manuscript Lives of Eminent Men, says : 
*' He was a handsome well-shap't man, very good company, 
and of a very readie and pleasant smooth witt." 
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SHAKESPEARE'S WILL. 

NOW PRESERVED IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 

The Will of Shakespeare, executed on 25th March 1616, 
not quite a month before his death, is the most interesting 
document which now exists relative to the poet. We sub- 
join a verbatim copy of this deed, which is now preserved 
in the Probate Registry in Somerset House. 

The interlined passages are printed in italics. Cancelled 
words are placed between brackets. 

Vicesimo quinto die Martiiy^ Anno Rcgni Domini nostri Jacohi nunc 
Regis AngluSj tkc, decimo quarto^ et Scotice zlix^, Annoque Domini 
1616. 
T. '\V'"J Shackspeare 

In the name of God, Amen ! I William Shackspeare of Stratford 
upon Avon, in the countie of Warr. gent, in perfect health and 
memorie, God be praysed ! doe make and ordayne this my last will 
and testament in manner and forme folio weing ; That ys to saye, First, 
I Comend my Soule into the handes of God my Creator, hoping, and 
assuredlie beleeving, through thonelie merites of Jesus Christo my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of lyfe everlastinge. And my bodye to 
the Earth whereof yt ys made. Item, I gyve aud bequeath uuto my 
Daughter 2 Judyth, One hundred and Fyftie poundes of lawful English 
money, to be paied unto her in manner and forme followeing, That ys 
to saye, One hundred Poundes in discharge of her marriage porcion 
within one yeare after my Deceas, with consideracion after the rate of 
twoe shillinges in the pound for soe long tyme as the s ime shalbo un- 
paied unto her after my Deceas, and the Fyftie poundes Residewe 
thereof, upon her Surrendring of or gyving of such sufficient securitie 
as the overseers of this my Will shall like of, to Surrender or graimte 
All her estate and right that shall discend or come unto her after my 

1 OriginaUy written JanuariL s Originally tonne in L 
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descoas, or that shee nowe hath, of in or to one Copieho'-d tenemcnlc 
with thappurtenaunces, lyeing and being in Stratford upon Avon 
aforesaied, in the saied county of Warr. being parcel 1 or holden of the 
mannour of Rowington, unto my Daughter Susanna Hall, and her 
hcires for ever. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto my saied Daughter 
Judith One Hundred and Fyftie Poundes more, if shee, or Anie issue of 
her bodie, be Ly vinge att thend of three yeares next ensueing the Dale 
of the Date of this my Will, during which tyme my executours to paie 
herconsideracion from my deceas according to the Rate aforesaied ; And 
if she dye within the saied tearme without issue of her bodye, then my 
will ys, and I doe gyve and bequeath One Hundred Poundes thereof to 
my Neece^ Elizabeth Hall, and the Fiftie Poundes to be sett fourth by 
my executours during the lief of my Sister Johane Harte, and the use 
and proffitt thereof cominge, shalbe payed to my saied Sistei Jone, and 
after ber deceas the said 1^ . shall Remaine Amongst the children of 
my saied Sister Equallie to be Devided Amongst them ; But if my 
saied Daughter Judith be lyving att thend of the saied three Yeares, 
or anie yssue of her bodye, then my will ys, and soe 1 Devise and 
bequeath the saied Hundred and Fyftie Poundes to be sett out [by my 
executors and overseers] ^ for the best benefitt of her and her issue, and 
the stock not to be paied unto her soe long as she shalbe marryed and 
Covert Baron ; but my will ys, that she shall have the consideracion 
3'earclie paied unto her during her lief, and after her deceas, the saied 
stock and consideracion to bee paied to her children, if she have anie, 
and if not, to her executours or assignes, she lyving the saied terme 
after my deceas : Provided that yf such husbond as she shall att thend 
of the saied three yeares be marryed unto, or at anie [tyme] after, doe 
sufficientlie Assure unto her, and thissue of her bodie landes a^vnswere- 
able to the porcion by this my will gyven unto her, and to be adjudged 
soe by my executours and overseers, then my will ys, that the said CI." . 
shalbe paied to such husbond as shall make such assurance, to his owne 
use. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto my saied Sister Jone xx", and 
and all mj^ wearing A])pan*ell, to be paied and delivered within one 
yeare after my deceas ; and I doe wiU and devise unto her the house 
with thappurtenaunces in Stratford, wherein she dwelleth, for her 
natural lief, under the yearlie rent of xij**. 

Item, I gyve and bequeath unto her three sonnes, William Harte, 
[Thomas ^] Harte, and Michaell Harte, Fy ve Poundes A pecce, to be 

1 Grandchildren were fveqiient'y termed nephews and nieces. 

2 •' by my executours and overseers" is cancelled. 
) The Christian name is omitted in the original will. 
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paied within one ycare after my deceas.' Item, I gyve and bequeath 
nnto the saicd Elizabeth Hall ^ All my Plate, except my hrod silver 
and gilt hole, that I now have att the Date of this my Will. Item, 1 
gyve and bequeath unto the Poore of Stratford aforesaied tenn 
poundes ; to Mr. Thomas Combe my Sword ; to Thomas Russell, 
Esquier, Fyve pounds ; and to Frauncis Collins of the Borough ot 
Warr. in the countie of Warr. gentleman, thirteene poundes Sixe 
shillingcs and Eight pence, to be paied within one Yeare after my 
Deceas. Item, I gyve and bequeath to Hamlett Sadler ^ xxvi" viijd, to 
buy him A Kinge ; to William Ilaynoldns, gent xxvi" viij*^, to buy him 
A Ringe ; to my godson William Walker xx" in gold ; to Anthonye 
Nashe, gent, xxvi, viij*^ ; and to Mr. John Nashe, xxvi" viij* [in gold] ; 
and. to my Fellowes, John Hemyngcs, liichard Burhage, and Henry 
Cund/illf xxvi" viij** Apr.ece, to buy them Rirvges. Item, I Gyve, Will, 
bequeath, and devise, unto my Daughter Susanna Hall, /or better enabling 
of her to performe this my willy and towardcs the performans thereof ^ All 
that Capitall messuage or tenemente, with thappurtenances in Stratford 
aforesaid. Called the Newe Place, wherein I nowe Dwell, and two 
messuages or tenementes, with thappurtenaunces, scituat, lyeing, and 
being in Heiiley-streete, within the borough of Stratford aforesaied ; 
And all my barnes, stables, orchardes, gardens, landes, tenementes, 
and hereditamentes whatsoever, scituat, lyeing, and being, or to be 
had, receyved, perceyved, or taken, within the Townes, Hamletes, 
Villages, Fieldes, and groundes of Stratford upon Avon, Oldstratford, 
Bushopton, and Welcombe, or in anie of them, in the said countie of 
Warr. And alsoe All that messuage or tenemente, with thappurte- 
naunces, wherein one John Robinson dwelleth, scituat, lyeng, and 
being, in the Blackfriers in London nere the Wardrobe ; and all other 
my landes, tenementes, and hereditamentes whatsoever : To have and 
to hold All and singular the saied premisses, with their appurtenaunces, 
unto the saied Susanna Hall, for and during the terme of her naturall 
lief ; and after her Deceas to the first sonne of her bodie lawfullie 
3'ssueinge, and to the heires Males of the bodie of the saied first Sonne 
lawfully yssueinge ; and for defalt of such issue, to the second Sonne 
of her bodie lawfullie issueinge, and to the heires males of the bodie of 
the said Second Sonne lawfullie yssueinge ; and for defalt of such heires, 

1 The following pnssAge was cflncelled : "to he sett out for her with'n one yearo 
flfter my deceaii by my executoiirs with thadvice and direccions of my overseers. 
f«)r her beat profit.t, until her marriage, and then the same with the increase thereof 
to be paied unto her." 

2 This sentence was originally only her. 

3 Instead of Hamlett Sadler, Mr. Richard Tyler thelder was first written. 
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to the third Sonne of the bodie of the saied Susanna lawfullio yssueing, 
and of the heires Males of the bodie of the saied third sounc lawfullie 
yssueing ; And for defalt of such issue, the same soe to be and Rcmaine 
to the Fourth [sonnc], Fyfth, sixte, and Seaventh sonnes of her bodie, 
lawfullie issueinge one after Another, and to the heires Males of the bodies 
of the said Fourth, fifth, Sixto, and Seaventh sonnes lawfullie yssueing, 
in such manner as yt is before Lymitted to be and Remaine to the 
liret, second, and third Sonns of her bodie, and to their heires Males ; 
And for defalt of such issue, the saied premisses to be and Eemaine 
to my sayed Neece Hall, and the heires Mules of her bodie lawfullie 
yssueing ; And for defalt of such issue, to my Daughter Judith and 
the heires Males of her bodie lawfullie issueinge. And for defalt of such 
issue, to the Right heires of me the saied William Shackspeare for 
ever. Itemt I gyve unto my wvf my second heat bed, with the furniture 
Item, I gyve and bequeath to my saied Daughter Judith my broad 
silver gilt bole. All the rest of my goodes. Chattel, Leases, plate. 
Jewels, and household stuffe whatsoever, after my Dettes and Legacies 
paied, and my funcrall expences discharged, I gyve, devise, and 
bequeath to my Sonne-iu-Lawe, John Hall, gent, and my Daughter 
Susanna his wief, whom I ordaine and make executours of this my 
liast will and testament. And I doe intreat and Appoint tJie saied 
Thomas Russell, Esquier, and Frauncis Collins, gent, to be overseers 
hereof. And doe Revoke All former wills, and publishe this to be iny 
last will and testament. In "VVitnes whereof I have hereunto put iny 
Itandf^ the Daie and Yeare first above wiitten. 

Witnes to the piiblyshing 
hereof Fra. Collyiis, 
Julyus Shawe, 
John Robinson, By me William Shakspcare. 

Hamnet Sadler, 
Robert Whattcott. 

Probatum coram Magi&tro WilUelmo Byrde, 
legum Doctore Comiss. tkc. xxjj.^° die 
mensis Jtcnii, Anno Domini 1616 ; Juramento 
Johannis Hall, unius cxecutorum d'C. Cui d-e. 
de bene &c. Jurat Rcservat potestate tte. 
Susanne ffall, alteri cxecutorum <kc. cum 
venerit dc petitur. 

Stale was originally written. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
(a) The Houses in Henley Steeet. (Page 13.) 

ON the authority of an ancient deed, we learn that 
John Shakespeare was the owner of two freehold 
houses, adjoining, in Henley Street, for one of which he 
paid the Lord of the Manor vi d, and for the other xiij d 
per annum. The building on our right in the wood-cut 
was probably his wool-shop, that on our left, his dwelling- 
house and the birthplace of his children. The large 
window, under the first dormer, lights the room in which 
it is believed the poet was born. 

"When John Shakespeare died, in 1601, these houses were 
inherited by his eldest son William, who, by his will, left 
one of them, the dwelling-house, to his sister Joan Hart 
" for her naturall lief, under the yearlie rent of xij rf." 
Afterwards both houses fell to the poet's daughter, Susanna 
Hall, and at her death became the property of her only 
daughter, at that time the wife of Mr., afterwards Sir John, 
Barnard. Lady Barnard who died childless in 1670 left 
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these houses to her kinsman, Thomas Hart, grandson of 
Joan. " Item. — I give and devise unto my kinsman Thomas 
Hart ... all that my other messuage or inne, situated 
in Stratford-upon-Avon aforesaid, commonly called the 
Maydenhead, with the appurtenances, and the next house 
thereto adjoining with the barne belonging to the same." 
And in this line of descent the houses remained till 1806, 
when William Shakespeare Hart sold the property for 230^. 
to Thomas Court, from whose family it was bought in 1847 
for the nation. Up to that time, the house had gone 
through many vicissitudes : — at one period the birthplace 
was an inn, afterwards it was made a butcher's shop, and 
on a board in front was this announcement : 

William Shakespeare was born in this house. 
N. B. A Horse and Taxed Cart to be let. 

It was not till an offer came from America for the purchase 
of the two houses — which were to be re-erected in New 
York — that the English public awoke to the value of their 
possession, and by the aid of two committees of gentlemen 
at length bought the property and presented it to the town 
of Stratford for the benefit of the world. In 1856 Mr. 
John Shakespeare of Worthington, near Ashby-de-la Zouch, 
gave 2,500Z. to restore and preserve it. The restoration 
was satisfactorily done under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Gibbs an architect of Stratford, the adjoining: 
buildings were pulled down, and there is now but little 
danger of Shakespeare's House ever being destroyed. 

It is to this house that thousands of pilgrims annually 
pay their tribute of homage to the immortal poet. A 
visitor ^ to the birthplace in 1879, thus writes of the chamber 

^ See Harper's Magazine, vol. Iviii. 
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in which the poet first saw the light— "All aroond the 
walls are visible the great beams which are the framework 
of the building, beams of seasoned oak that will last for 
ever. Opposite the door is a threefold casement, full of 
panes of glas 
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scrawled all over with 
names written with dia- 
monds. The walls, which 
no one is now permitted 
to mar, were naturally 
the favourite scroll of 
I the Shakespeare votaries 
of long ago. . . . Hundreds 
of names are written here 
— some of them famous — 
on the chimney-piece to 
the right of the fireplace, 
which is named ' The 
Actors' Pillar ' many 
actors have inscribed their 
signatures. Edmund Kean ' 
wrote his name there, Sir Walter Scott's is scratched with 
a diamond on the window, IF. Scolt. That of Thackeray 
appears on the ceiling, and close by it is that of Helen 
Faucit: Vestris is written near the fireplace. Mark Lemon 
and Charles Dickens are together on the opposite wall." 
In an adjoining room at the rear of the birth-room, is 
shown the Stratford portrait ' of which we have spoken 
elsewhere. The school desk from the Grammar School, 
which, tradition says, the boy William Shakespeare used, 
and several authentic and very important documents, are 
in the adjoining Museum. 

' See [iRge 110. 
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(6) The Arden Familv. {Page 15.) 
Dr. Charles SymmonB, in his Life of Shakespeare, Bays : 
"The family of the Ardens (or Ardernes as it is written 
in all the old deeds) waa of considerahle antiquity and 
importance, some of them having served as high-sheriffs of 
their ciounty (Warwick) and two of them (Sir John Arden 
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mother that the poet tvas chiefly indebted for his genius. 
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Mary Ar Jen's house at Wilmecote, still standing with its 
farm buildings close by, is as picturesque an old country 
dwelling as one can desire to see. There is a charming 
drawing of it by Alfred Parsons in the May number of 
JSt, Nicholas (1886). 

(c) Stratford Church. {Page 16.) 

The Church of the Holy Trinity at Stratford-upon-the- 
Avon is an extremely beautiful and venerable building. 
When it was first erected is unknown. Mr. Bloxam, the 
celebrated Gothic architect, says that the south aisle (in 
the decorated English style) was built by John-de-Stratford 
early in the reign of Edward III. (about 1330). The 
present chancel, the most beautiful part of the church, was 
erected by Dr. Balshall in 1465 ; it took the place of an 
old chancel. The great east window (in the perpendicular 
style) fitted with stained glass is a fine example of the 
work of the period. The stalls of the ancient choir with 
their carved miserere seats still line the sides of the chancel. 
In 1763 an ancient wooden spire was taken down and 
replaced by the tall stone spire now standing. The tower 
is eighty feet high, the spire eighty- three feet above it. 

Washington Irving in his ever-charming Sketch Booh 
thus describes his visit to Stratford Church : — 

** From the birthplace of Shakespeare a few paces brought me to his 
grave. He lies buried in the chancel of the parish church, a large and 
venerable pile, mouldering with age, but richly ornamented. It 
stands on the banks of the Avon, on an embowered point, and 
separated by adjoining gardens from the suburbs of the town. Its 
situation is quiet and retired ; the river runs murmuring at the foot 
of the churchyard, and the elms which grow upon its banks droop 
their branches into its clear bosom. An avenue of Umes, the boughs 
of which are curiously interlaced, so as to form in summer an arched 
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way of falia:^ leids np fioni the gate of the yai I to the chnich poTcli 
Thcgi'aiea me o\trcro\Tn mth f^nsa tlii. grey tombstonea some of 
them n iih sunk iiilf the earth ^re half coiered with moss which 
3 likewise tinte<l 
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short distance from the walls, keeps up a low, perpetual muimur. A 
flat stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. There are four 
lines inscribed on it, said to have been written by himself, and which 
have in them something extremely awful. If they are indeed his own, 
they show that solicitude about the quiet of the grave which seems 
natural to fine sensibilities and thoughtful minds : — 

• Good friend, for Jesus' sake, fcrbeare 
To dig the dust encloased here. 
Blessed be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones. ' 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a bust of Shakespeare, 
put up shortly after his death, and considered as a resemblance. The 
aspect is pleasant and serene, with a finely arched forehead ; and I 
thought I could read in it clear indications of that cheerful, social 
disposition, by which he was as much characterized among his contem- 
jwraries as by the vastness of his genius. The inscription mentions 
his age at the time of his decease — fifty-three years ; an untimely 
death for the world ; for what fruit might not have been expected 
from the golden autumn of such a mind, sheltered as it was from the 
stormy vicissitudes of life, and flourishing in the sunshine of popular 
and royal favour ? 

The inscription on the tomb-stone has not been without its effect. It 
has prevented the removal of his remains from the bosom of his native 
place to "Westminster Abbey, which was at one time contemplated. 
A few years since, also, as some labourers were digging to make 
an adjoining vault, the earth caved in, so as to leave a vacant space 
almost like an arch, through which one might have reached into his 
grave. "No one, however, presumed to meddle with his remains, so 
awfully guarded by a malediction ; and lest any of the idle or the 
curious, or any collector of relics, should be tempted to commit 
depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the place for two days, 
until the vault was finished and the aperture closed again. He told 
me that te had made bold to look in at the hole, but could see neither 
coffin nor bones, nothing but dust. It was something, I thought, to 
have seen the dust of Shakespeare. 

Next to his grave are those of his wife, his favourite daughter, Mrs. 
Hall, and others of his family. On a tomb close by, also, is a full- 
length effigy of his old friend, John Combe, of usurious memoiy, on 
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vvliuin lie U saiit to have written a luilicraus epitaph. . . Ab I trod the 
sounding paTement, (here icaa aomethiog intense and Ihrilliug in the 
idea tltat in very ti-iith the remains of Shakespeare were mouldering 
beneath my feet. It was a long time before 1 could prevail upon myself 
to leave the place ; and aa 1 passed through the churcliyard I plucked 
a branch from one of the yeir-trees, the ouly relic that I have bronght 
frnni Stiatfoid." 




{1} Thb, BA h. CoUET OF THE GrAMHAE feCIIOOL 

The original Chapel was built in the thirteenth century. 
In the reigu of Henry VII. (about a.d. 1500), Sir Hugh 
Clopton, who was born near Stratford, rebuilt all except 
the chancel at his own expense. The Grammar School was 
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founded by Thomas Jolyffe in 1482, a native of the town, 
a priest and one of the brethren of the Ancient Guild of 
the Holy Cross. At the dissolution of the monasteries the 
endowment was seized by Henry YIII. : but in 1553 it 
was re-founded by Edward VI. 

(e) Masters of the Grammar School. {Page 16.) 

Walter Roche, who was master of the Stratford Gram- 
mar School when William and Gilbert Shakespeare first 
went there, became afterwards an attorney in Stratford, 
as is proved by many deeds with his signature now in 
existence. It has been suggested that William may have 
been one of his clerks, and in corroboration of this opinion 
many legal words and phrases are pointed out in his first 
comedy, Lovers Labour s Lost, and throughout his works. 

The following entry in the Church Register of Clifford 
Chambers *' 1575 Septembris 11 Maria dawghter vnto 
Water Roche minister bapt." would tend to prove that 
at that time Walter Roche was minister of Clifford. 

Walter R^he was succeeded at the school by Simon 
Hunt. In the Worcester register we find : '* 1571. Oct. 29. 
A licence issued to Simon Hunt, bachelor in arts, to 
instruct the boys in the grammar-school in the town of 
Stratford upon Avon.'* So that, probably, William and 
Gilbert Shakespeare derived most of their early education 
from Simon Hunt. 

(/) The Hathaway Family. {Page 21.) 

The Hathaways had been settled at Shottery for many 
years before the marriage of their daughter Anne. In an 
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action brought against Ricburd Hathaway in 1576, John 
Shakespeare of Stratford was his surety : the two familiea 
muet therefore have been locg acquninted. Lady Baroard, 
the poet's only grandchild, who lived to a mature age, 
bequeathed a legacy of " fortie pounds a-piece " to Judith 




and three other uamnrried daughters, and fifty pounds to 
Joan, a married daughter of Thomas Hathaway, her kins- 
man. In the Shottery cottnge a very ancient carved bed- 
stead which has been handed down from generation to 
generation is still iihown to visitors. 
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{g) London Playhouses. {Page 30.) 

At the end of the Sixteenth Century. 

The first building that was especially erected for the 
purpose of " playacting'* was feet up by James Burbage in 
1676, between Finsbury Fields and Shoreditch on ground 
which formerly belonged to the Priory of Holy-well (dis- 
solved in the time of Henry YIII.) and probably near the 
site of Holy-Mount Chapel now standing. A small portion 
of this estate belonged in the year 1576 to Giles Alleyn * 
who granted a lease of this part for twenty-one years to 
" James Burbage of London joyner " (who was also a lead- 
ing player in the Earl of Leicester's company of players) 
" either for a theatre or playinge place or for anie other 
lawefuU use." The building was soon erected, and in 1577 
it was certainly open for public performances. It was 
called emphatically The Theatre. In the August of this 
year the plays were prohibited " untill Mighelmas be past" 
on account of " the sicknes likelie to happen through the 
heate of the weather." 

In the same year apparently, another theatre was erected 
in Shoreditch close by, which was called The Curtain : this 
must have been near the still existing Curtain Koad. Both 
theatres were fully attended by the people, who did not 
always behave in a very orderly way ; indeed so great was 
the outcry against these new play-houses that both were 
ordered to be " plucked downe," but this threat was not 
then carried out. In December 1598 in consequence of a 
dispute between James Burbage and the ground landlord, 

1 Probably the father of Edward Alleyn who founded Dulwich 
College. 
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Giles Alleyn, " The Theatre " was actually pulled down, 
and " the wood and timber " were used ia building The 
Globe in Maiden Lane, " Bancksyde," a little to the west of 
the church of " St. Marye Overyes." The site on which it 
stood was near the Bear-garden, clearly shewn in Aggas's 
map of London. The Jhill-baiting liouse was also close by. 
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The Curtain Theatre stood for some years later, for we 
learn that Romeo and Jidiet was performed in it in 1597 
and it in mentioned by a writer in 1607. 

Another play-bouse called The Eose, likewise at " Banck- 
syde," was opened by Hen slo we, in February, 1591. In this 
theatre many of Shakespeare's plays were performed. 
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In 1599 anotlier theatre was opened in Golden Lane, 
Cripplegate, by Edward AUeyn : this was called The 

TTOETUNE. 

In 1596 James Burbage bought a large house in Black- 
friars near the site of Apothecaries Hall, and close by the 
present Playhouse Yard, from Sir William More of Loseley, 
for which he paid six hundred pounds, and in spite of much 
opposition converted it into a play-house. There were also 
other theatres of less importance, such as the Red Bull at 
the upper end of St. John's Street, and another, which was 
a place of summer resort, at Newington Butts. Most of 
Shakespeare's plays were brought out at The Rose, The 
Globe or Blackfriabs, in both of which latter theatres he 
subsequently held shares. They were all somewhat primitive 
and, to modern ideas, uncomfortable places of entertainment, 
for the Globe was only partially roofed in, and the Black- 
friars, although completely covered, and therefore especially 
frequented in winter, very poor in point of accommodation. 
In the Chorus of Henry the Fifth Shakespeare thus alludes 
to the Globe : — 

** Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? " 

The opposition which the players met with from the City 
authorities and from the Puritan preachers of the day may 
be gathered from many books of the time. We learn also 
that there were very serious complaints of the turbulent 
crowds of people who attended the play-houses. 

Without the aid of the Court and the noblemen, the poor 
players would have had but little to encourage them. 
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(h) Shakespeare's Coat op Arms. {Fctge 34.) 

In the College of Arms, two drafts of a grant of coat 
armour proposed to be conferred on John Shakespeare, one 
in 1596, the other in 1599, are still preserved ; but although 
some of Shakespeare's descendants assumed these arms, it 
is not known that they were ever really granted — " The 
shield and cote of arms : In a field of gould uppon a bend 
sables a speare of the first the poynt upward hedded 
argent ; and for his creast or cognizance a falcon with his 
wynges displayed standing on a wrethe of his coullers 
supporting a speare arrned hedded or and steeled sylv&Ty 
fixed uppon a helmet with mantelles and tasselles, as more 
playnely maye appear depicted on this margent." 

(?) New Place. {Page 34.) 

Was first built in the reign of Henry VII. by Sir Hugh 
Clopton, Knight. He was the younger son of an old family 
resident near Stratford, and had filled the offices of Sheriff 
and Lord Mayor of London. In the year 1563 New 
Place ^ was sold by one of the Clopton family to William 
Bott, Esquire; and in 1570 resold to William Underbill, 
Esquire, from whom it was bought by Shakespeare in 1597. 
By him it was bequeathed to his daughter, Susanna Hall ; 
from whom it descended to her only child Elizabeth, who 
married Mr. Thomas Nash, and after his death Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Barnard, who died without heir. 

The estate was next sold, in 1675, to Sir Edward Walker, 
Kt., Garter King at Arms, who left it to his only child 
Barbara, the wife of Sir John Clopton, Kt. It afterwards 
became the property of the Sir Hugh Clopton who, in 1742, 

^ ** It was a faire house built of brick and timber." {Dugdalc.) 
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entertained Garrick, Macklin, and Dr. Delany under Shake 
speare'a mulberry tree. In 1751 Kew Place was purchased 
by a rich clergyman, the Eev. Francis Gastrell, Vicar of 
Frodsham in Cheshire, who, upon some quaiTct with the 
magistrates about the rates, was barbarian enough to pull 




the house down and to destroy the mulberry ti-ee. For this 
act of vandalism it is said " parson Gastrell " was hooted 
out of the town as he deserved. 

JUr. HalliweU-Phillippa says that Sliakespeare's house was 
pulled down in or about the year 1700. Mr. Wheler, in 
his History qf Strafford-on-Avon, says it was not pulled 
down, but only estensively repaired. 
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Sir Hugh Clopton of the sixteenth century likewise 
built the bridge over the Avon at the entrance to Stratford 
from the south. 

(k) Benefit of Clergy. (Page 44.) 

A statute of Elizabeth gave exemption of the clerical 
order from civil punishment based on the text I. Chbonicles, 
XYI. 22. In time it comprehended not only the ordained 
clergy, but all who, being able to write and read, were 
capable of entering holy orders. The trial or Neck-verse 
was the first verse of Psalm LI., and if those who claimed 
** benefit of clergy " could read it, the Ordinary of Newgate 
said Legit tU clericus, and the convict saved his neck, being 
only burnt in the hand and set at liberty {Dr. Brewer). 
See also the full account in the Athenceum, No. 3045 and 
No. 30G0. 



(I) WiNcoT — Clifford Chambers. {Page 54.) 

In the Gloucester registry there is a Will of a Richard 
Shakespeare, of Clifford Chambers, dated 24th Dec. 1608, 
and proved in ICll at Gloucester. In Wincot, a farm in 
the parish of Clifford, there are now standing three very 
large and very old mulberry trees which tradition says 
were planted by the poet. For this information and many 
other interesting facts, we are indebted to Mr. Richard 
Savage, the present guardian of the Birthplace and the 
Shakespeare Memorial. 

It would be very interesting to find if there were any 
relationship between this Richard Shakespeare and " our 
Wmiam.' 
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(m) Db. Hall's Book. {Pa^e 82.) 
In the library at Stratford-OD-ATon is a translation of a 
book by Dr. Hall : 

Select OasBiRVATioNa os English Booies : or, Cubes both 
Empirioall and HrsTomcAL, pkhformed dfpon very bmisbnt 
Persons is uespbratb DiaeASBs. First, written ia Latine by Mr. 
John U&ll, Physician, living at Stratfnrii upon Avon in Warwic^kshire, 
where he was very famous, as also in tiie Counties ailjacPQt, as appears 
by these Observations drawn out of aeverall hundreds of his, as choysest. 
Now put into English for common benefit by James Cooke, Practioner 
in Phyaick and Chirurguy— London, Printed for John Shirley, at the 
Golden Pelican, in Little Britaia, 1657. 

This copy was formerly in the library of Kobert Bell 
Wheler, the historian of Stratford-on-AvoE. 




SHAREsrEAKK'S SIGNET- 



In the Museum at the Birthplace there is preserved a 
gold signet-ring, which there ia every reason to believe 
was Shakespeare's own ; and if we compare the tasselled 
true lover's knot on the initials with the device on the 
title-page no one can fail to see the probability that they 
were both designed by the same artist. The ring was 
found a few years ago in a field near the Church. 

In the last line of Shakespeare's Will, the word Seale 
was struck out and fiand substituted. Is it not probable 
that this was the lost "seale"! 



GENEALOGY OF THE SHAKESPEAKE FAMILY 



In parts of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Most of the dates are taken from the Register which is still 
preserved in Stratford Church, 

Bichard Shakespe&re, & fanner who was living at Snitterfield, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, had two 
sons, Henry and John. 

Henry Shakespe&re, continued to reside at the farm at 

Snitterfield ; and married Margaret , He died in 

December 1596. His widow died in February 1597. 

John Shakespeare about the year 1550 went to live at a house in 
Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. In 1557 he married Mary, the 
youngest daughter of Robert Arden of Wilmecote in the parish of 
Aston Cantlow, adjoining Snitterfield. They had eight children, all of 
whom were baptized in Stratford Church, and nearly all buried there. 



Joan Baj 

Margaret 

William 

Gilbert 

Joan 

Anne 

Richard 

Edmund 



tized Sept. 15, 1558. 

, Dec. 2, 1562. 

April 26, 1564. 

Oct. 18, 1566. 

April 15, 1569. 

Sept. 28, 1571. 

March 11, 1574. 



Buried April 15, 1569. 
„ April 30, 1563. 
See below (*). 
(Not known. )^ 
See below (*>). 
Buried April 4, 1579. 

Feb. 4, 1613. 

Doc. 31, 1607.2 
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May 3, 1580. „ 

John Shakespeare was buried in Stratford Church Sept. 8, 1601 : his 
widow on Sept. 9, 1608. 

William Shakespeare (*) married Anne Hathaway (bom 1556) 
of Shottery in 1582. They had three children. 

Susanna Baptized May 26, 1583. See below (c). 

HAMNETlm -^^ „ Feb. 2,1585. Buried Auj?. 11, 1596. 
Judith / ^^ins ^^ j,^^ 2,1585. See below {^). 

"William Shakespeare was buried April 25, 1616 : his widow on 
Aug. 8, 1623. 

^ Gilbert Shakespeare — adol scens — probably a son of the poet's 
brother, was buried at Stratford on Feb. 8, 1612. 
^ In St. Saviour's, Southwark. 
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Siuaima Shakespeare (^) married June 5, 1607, Jolin Hall, 

M.D. (bom 1575). They had one chUd. 

Elizabeth Hall Baptized Feb. 21, 1608. See below («). 
Dr. Hall was buried Nov. 26, 1636 : his widow on July 11, 1649. 

Jndifh Shakespeare (^) married on Feb. 10, 1616, Thomas 

Quiney, vintner (bom 1589). They had three sons. 

Shakespeare Baptized Nov. 23, 1616. Died in 1617. 
Richard „ Feb. 29, 1618. „ 1639. 

Thomas „ Jan. 23, 1620. „ 1689. 

Thomas Quiney died in London after 1655 ; his widow in 1662. 

Elizabefh Hall (') married April 22, 1626, Thomas Hash 

(bom 1593). Mr. Nash died in 1647. Elizabeth Nash, his widow, 
married Mr. John Barnard (bom 1604). He was knighted in 1661, and 
died in 1674. Lady Barnard died, without issue, in 1670. 

Joan Shakespeare (^) married— in 1599— "William Hart, 

hatter. They had three sons. 

William Baptized Aug. 28, 1600. Buried March 29, 1639. 

Maria „ June 5, 1603. „ Dec. 17, 1607. 

Thomas „ July 24, 1605(0. (Not known.) 

Michael „ Sept. 23, 1608. Buried Nov. 1, 1618. 

William Hart was buried April 17, 1616 (eight days before his re- 
nowned brother-in-law) : his widow, Joan Hart, lived to the year 1646. 

Thomas Hart (^) married and had a family. A tablet to the 
memory of his son George Hart (baptized Sept. 18, 1636) and Esther 
his wife is on the wall of the church. {See page 85. ) This George 
Hart was the father of Shakespeare Hart, a glazier, who was part 
owner of the Birthplace property from April 1694 to July 1747. 

Charles Hart, who fought for King Charles I. at Edgehill, and 
afterwards became a celebrated actor in the first Drury Lane Theatre, 
was probably a brother of this George Hart. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S PORTRAITS. 

The Chancel Bust. Tradition says that the portrait 
bust in Stratford Church (see page 79) was made from a 
cast of the face taken after death. It is quite likely that 
Doctor Hall, at the request of his wife Susanna, took the 
mould to the eminent " tombe-maker,'* Gerard Johnson, 
living near St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, and supplied 
him also with the Latin inscription, and the verses beneath 
it, which were apparently written to be engraved on a tomb 
above the grave. In what year the monument was 
erected is not known, but as Leonard Digges, in his verses 
printed in the First Folio of 1623, speaks of it as **thy 
Stratford Moniment," it must have been in its place in 
less than seven years after the poet's death. Gerard John- 
son may have been an excellent tomb-maker. It is certain 
he was but a poor sculptor. 

The Droeshont Engraving, impressed by the copper-plate 
press in a space purposely left for it in the letterpress title- 
page of the First Folio of 1623, ought to have been ** writ 
in brasse," as Ben Jonson says in his verses, for it had to 
serve for three or four editions of the book, and a copper- 
plate engraving would have been quickly worn out. Martin 
JDroeshout, possibly a fellow-countryman of Gerard John- 
son, whose father came from Amsterdam, was by no means 
a first-rate engraver. There are better engraved por- 
traits by him of Bishop Howson, Lord Fairfax, and others, 
which prove he was a man of some ability. Probably he 
had to work, in Shakespeare's case, from a poor oil- 




THE STRATFORD PORTRAIT. 
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painting. As Ben Jonson was so well pleased with this 
engraving, we must suppose it really was like the poet, 
but it is difficult to reconcile it with the Stratford bust. 

' *' The Chandos Shakespeare vjos the property of John 
(1 Joseph) Taylor f the player, by whom, or by Richard Bv/rba>ge, 
U was painted. The picture was left by the former , in his 
ioillf to Sir William Davenant, After his death it was bottght 
6y Betterton, the actor, upon whose decease Mr, Keck, of the 
Temple, purchased it for forty guineas, from whom it was 
inhnrited by Mr, NicoUs, of Michenden Hovse, Sovihgate, 
Middlesex, whose only daughter married James, Marquis of 
Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, father to Anna 
Eliza, Duchess of Buckingham." Such is the history of this 
painting, which is written on a paper attached to the back 
of the canvas. At the sale of the Duke of Buckingham's 
pictures at Stowe, in September, 1848, this portrait was 
bought by the Earl of Ellesmere, and in March, 1856, was 
presented by him to the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gktllery. In The Stowe Catalogue we find — " This renowned 
portrait is presumed to be the work of Burba ge, who is 
known to have handled the pencil. It became the property 
of Joseph Taylor, the poet's Hamlet.'* In the list of players 
given in the First Folio, we find the name of Joseph Taylor 
among them. 

As this picture was probably painted from life, we must 
consider it to be the most authentic portrait that we have 
of the Poet. Dr. Waagen says — " There is no doubt that 
it proceeds from the hand of some English painter." It 
has been engraved many times, i.e,, by Vertue, Houbra- 
ken, Ozias Humphrey, and others. Our wood-cut {see 
page 12) is copied from the excellent mezzotint which 
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Samuel Cousins made from the picture for the Shakespeare 
Society. 

The Jansen Portrait, in the possession of the Duke of 
Somerset, is evidently the portrait of a nobleman of the 
time. It is hardly possible that Jansen could have 
painted Shakespeare from the life. M. Havard, in his 
Ilisioire de la Peinture Hollandaise says of Cornells Jansen : 
^^ Ne en 1590, il jtassa en 1618 e?i Angleterre, ou il Jut 
tree apprecie.^* As a work of art this is by far the best 
painted of the portraits said to be of Shakespeare. It is 
a pity that we are obliged to doubt its genuineness, but as 
the picture bears the date 1610, we must suppose it was 
painted before the artist came to this country. 

The Stratford Portrait, which is now carefully preserved 

in a back room at the Birthplace in Henley Street, has a 

singular history. On a brass plate let into the oak frame 

we read : — 

** This portrait of Shakspeare, after being in the possession of 
Mr. "William Oakes Hunt, town clerk of Stratford, and his family 
for upwards of a century, was restored to its original condition by 
Iklr. Simon Collins, of London, and being considered a portrait of 
much interest and value, was given by Mr. Hunt to the town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to be placed and preserved in Shakespeare's 
house. 23rd April, 1862." 

In the opinion of the best critics, this portrait was copied 
at some time or other from the Bust. As a work of art it 
is not to be commended. 

Of the merits of the nimierous other Portraits of 
Shakespeare, that are to be found throughout the country, 
we cannot venture to speak. There is no evidence that 
any one of them was painted from the life. 



CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

POEMS AND PLAYS. 

The complete titles of the first editions in small Quarto and notices of 
other editions up to the year 1630 are printed in smaller type. 

Part of this matter has been already given, but, for sake of reference, 
is here repeated. 

POEMS. 

Venus and Adonis was entered in the Stationers' Register 

on April 18, 1593, by Richard Field, and published with this 

title : — 

Venvs and Adonis — 

Villa miretur vulgns : mihi flauus Apollo 
Poeula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 
London — Imprinted by Richard Field, and are to be sold at 
the signe of the white Greyhound in Paules Church -yard. 
1593. Six other editions were published before 1620, viz. : 
ii. By R. Field in 1594. iii. By J. Harrison in 1596. iv. By 
W. Leake, for W. Jaggard, in 1599. v. By J. Harrison in 1600. 
vi. By W. Leake in 1602. vii. By W. B. [arret] in 1617— Four 
more before 1631. 

Lucrece was entered in the Stationers' Register cm May 9, 
1594, and published with this title : — 

Lvcrece. — London. — Printed by Richard Field, for lohn 
Harrison, and are to be sold at the signe of the white Grey- 
hound in Paules Churhyard. 1594. Kepublished ii iii. and 
iv. by J. Harrison in 1598, 1600, and 1607. v. and vi. by R. 
Jackson in 1616 and 1624. 
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The Passionate Pilgrim is the title of a little book, contain- 
ing only two of the Sonnets and a few verses from Lov^s Labour's 
Lost, which was published for W. Jaggard by W. Leake in 1599, 
with Shakespeare's name on the title. 

The Passionate Pilgrime. By "W. Shakespeare. At London 
— PriDted for W. laggard, and are to be sold by W. Leake, at 
the Greyhound in Paules Churchyard. 1699. Another edition 
with additions was published in 1612. 

Shake-speare^S Sonnets. The first edition, entered May 20, 

1609, contained only forty leaves and was sold at fivepence I 

The name of Shake-speare was given in absurdly large type — 

making two lines. 

Shake-speares Sonnets. Neuer before Imprinted. — At London 
—By G. Eld for T. T. and are to be solde by lohn Wright, 
dwelling at Christ Church gate. 1609. Another edition of the 
same date bore the imprint of William Aspley. 

PLAYS. 

JFUh notices of the ftourcesfrom which Shakespeare derived the plots or 
incidents. The dates of writing some of ike plays are very dotibtfuL 

Henry VI. Part I. Written before March 3, 1592, when it 
was acted by Lord Strange's company either at the Rose or at 
the Newington Theatre. "This was in all probability his 
earliest complete dramatic work." — Halliwell Phillipps, Other 
critics say that probably only a small part of it was written by 
Sliakespeare. 

Henry VI. Farts II, and III. The dates, and even the 

authorship, of these Historical Dramas are doubtful ; probably 

they were written before 1592. Founded on Hall's Chronicle, 

published in 4to in 1594 5 with these titles : — The Contention 

hetinixt the two famous Houses of York and Lancaster, and The 

True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York, published in 4to in 

1595. 

The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two famous 
Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with the death of the good 
Duke Humphrey : And the banishment and death of the Duke 
of Suflfolke, and the Tragicall end of the proud Cardinall of 
Winchester, with the notable Rebellion of lacke Cade : And the 
Duke of Yorkes first claime vnto the Crowne. London — 
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Printed by Thomas Creed, for Thomas Millington, and are to be 
sold at his shop vnder Saint Peters Church in Cornwall 1594. 
Two other editions were issued by T. Millington in 1600. 

The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, and the death 
of good King Henrie the Sizt, with the whole contention 
betweene the two Houses Lancaster and Yorkc, as it was sun- 
drie times acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Pembrooke 
his seruants. — Printed at London by P. S. for Thomas Milling- 
ton, and are to be sold at his shoppe vnder Saint Peters Church 
in Comwal. 1595. A second edition was issued by T. Mill- 
ington in 1600. An edition of the whole contention was 
published in 1619. 

Love*8 Labour's Lost. Written about 1591. Derived probably 

from a translation of an Italian play. Performed before Queen 

Elizabeth at Whitehall December 26, 1597. 

A Pleasant Conceited Comedie called, Loues labors lost. As 
it was presented before her Highnes this last Christmas. Newly 
corrected and augmented By W. Shakespere. — Imprinted at 
London by W. AV. for Cutbert Burby. 1598. 

Comedy of Errors. Written about 1592. Played at Gray's 
Inn in the Christmas holidays of 1594. Taken in part from a 
play by Plautus, The Mencechmi, or more probably from an English 
version, called The Historie of Error, 
First printed in the Folio of 1623. 

Midsuminer Hight's Dream. Written about 1592. Taken 

partly from Chaucer and popular tales of the time— partly from 

The Life of Theseus iu North's Plutarch^ and Pyramus and Thishe 

from Golding's Ovid, 

A Midsommer nights dreame. As it hath beene sundiy times 
publickely acted, by the Right honourable, the Lord Chamber- 
laine his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare. Im- 
printed at London, for Thomas Fisher, and are to be soulde at 
his shoppe, at the Signe of the White Hart, in Fleete-streete. 
1600. Another edition was printed by James Roberts in 1600. 

Bichard II. Written in 1593. Founded on Holinshed's 
Chronicle. 

The Tragedie of King Richard the second. As it hath beene 
publikely acted by the right Honourable the Lorde Chamber- 
laine his Seruants. London — Printed by Valentine Simmes for 
Andrew Wise, and are to be sold at his shop in Paules church 
yard at the signe of the Angel. 1597. Republished by A. AVise 
in 1598 : and by M. Law in 1608 and 1615. 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona. Written between 1585 and 

1593. Taken partly from a Spanish pastoral romance by George 
de Montemayor» translated by Bartholomew Yong, and partly 
from ApolliniuB and Sylla, one of the Novelle of Matteo Bandello. 
First published in the Folio of 1623. 

Titus Andronicus, His lamentable Tragedy, was first pro- 
duced by tlie Earl of Derby's and Pembroke's and Sussex's 
company in January, 1594. There is much difference of opinion 
concerning the authorship of this repulsive Tragedy. It appears 
however in Mere's list of Shakej»peare's works, and in the first 
folio. The story is alluded to in Painter's Palace of Pleamre. 
A first edition, not now existing, was issued in 1593. 

The most lamentable Romaine Traj^edie of Titus Ardronicus. 
As it hath sundry times beene playde by the Right Honourable 
the Earle of Pembrooke, the Earle of Darbie, the Earle of 
Sussex, and the Lorde Chamberlaine theyr Seruants. At 
London, Printed by I. R. for Edward White and are to bee 
solde at his shoppe, at the little North doore of Paules, at the 
signe of the Gun. 1600. Republished by E. White in 1611. 

Bichard III. Written about 1595. Entered in Stationers' 
Kegister by Wise in 1597. Founded on Holinshed's Chronicle, 
and probably re- written from an older play published in 1594. 

The Tragedy of King Richard the third. Containing, His 
treacherous Plots against h^s brother Clarence : the pittiefuU 
murther of his innocent nephewes : his tyrannicall vsurpation : 
with the whole course of his detested life, and most deserued 
death. As it hath beene lately Acted by the Right honourable 
the Lord Chamberlaine his seniants. — At London — Printed by 
Valentine Sims, for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Chuch* 
yard, at the Signe of the Angell. 1597. Republished by 
Wise in 1598 and 1602, and by M. Law in 1605, 1612, 1622, 
and 1629. 

King John. Written about 1596. Founded partly on a 

previous play "The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of 

England," published in 1591. 

The First and second Part of the troublesome Raigne of John 
King of England. With the discouerie of King Richard - 
Cordelions Base sonne (vulgarly^named, The Bastard Fawcon- 
bridge :) Also, the death of King John at Swinstead Abbey. 
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As they were (sundry times) lately acted by the Qupenes 
Maiesties Players. Written by W. Sh. — Imprinted at London 
by V^entine Simmes for lohn Helme, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Saint Dunstons Churchyard in Flectestreet. 1611. 
First printed in the folio of 1623. 

Someo and Juliet. First produced by Lord Hunsdons 

Company at the Curtain Theatre in 1596. Partly from Painter's 

Rhomeo and Julietta in the Palace of Pleasure (1567), and a 

poem by Arthur Brooke, The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and 

Juliet (1562), whick was taken from one of Bandello's novels. 

An Excellent conceited Tragedie of Komeo and Juliet. As it 
hath been often (with great applause) plaid publiquely, by the 
right Honourable the L. of Hunsdon nis Semants. — London, 
Printed by John Danter. 1597. A second edition was published 
by C. Burbie in 1599. Republished by i, Smethwicke in 1609 
and in 1611. 

Edward III. Written partly by Shakespeare before 1596. 
Not usually included among his works. Founded on passages in 
Holinshed's Chronicle. 

The Reigne of King Edward the third, as it hath bin sundrie 
times plaied about the City of London. London. Piinted for 
Cuthbect Burby. 1596. 

Merchant of Venice. Written about 1596 ; partly from an 

old play The Jetjo of Venice, by Decker, an Italian play, the 

Pecoroneof Giovanni Fiorentino (1378), and the Gesta Romanorum 

(1577). Entered on the Stationers' Register and first represented 

in July, 1598. This has always been one of the most popular of 

the Comedies. 

The Excellent History of the Merchant of Venice, With the 
extreme cruelty of Shylocke the lew towards the saide Merchant, 
in cutting a iust pound of his flesh. And the obtaining of 
Portia, by the choyse of three Caskets. Written by W. 
Shakespeare. — Printed by J. Roberts, 1600. Republished by 
T. Heyes in same year. 

Henry IV. Part I. Written and entered in the Stationers' 

Register in 1597. Founded on Holinshed's Chronicle and a 

worthless play, The Famous Victories of King Henry the Fifth, 

containing the honourable Battle of Agincourt (1594). 

The History of Heurie the.Fovrth; With the battell at 
Shrewsburie, betweene the King and Lord Henry Percy, sur- 
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named HeTirie Hotspur of the North. With th«t homoroiis 
conceits of Sir lohn Falstalffe. At London, Printed by P. S. 
for Andrew Wise, dwellins; in Paules Churchyard, at the signe 
of the Angell. 1 598. No comply copy of this edition is Jbumm 
to exist, Heimblisbed ii. by A. Wise in 1599. iiL and iv. by 
M. Law in 1604 and in 1608, and again t. vL in 1613 and 1622. 

Henry IV. Part II. Written probably in 1597, from the 
same sources. Both plays were probably acted before the Queen 
in the Christinas Holidays of that year. 

The Second Part of Henrie the fourth, continuing to his 
death, and coronation of Henrie the fift. With the humours 
of sir lohn FalstatTe, and swaggering PistoU. As it hath been 
suudrie times publikeiy acted by tne right honourable, the 
Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by William Shake- 
8|>eare. London —Printed by V. S. for Andrew Wise, and 
AVilliarn Aspley. 1600. A second edition with two additional 
leaves was i)ublished in the same year. 

Henry V. Written while the Eari of Essex was in Ireland in 
the summer of 1599, from Holinshed and a drama called The 
Famous Victories of King Henry the Fifth, <£x. Produced at the 
Curtain Theatre in the same year. 

The Crouicle History of Henry the fift, With his battell 
fought at Agin Court in France. Togither with Auntieut 
l^istoU. As it hath bene sundry times playd by the Right 
lionorable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. — London — 
Printed by Thomas Creede, for Tho. MilUngton, and lohn 
liusby. And are to be sold at his house in Carter Lane, next 
the Powle head. 1600. Republished ii. by T. Pauier in 1602 
and iii. in 1608. 

Mnch Ado About Nothing. Written, probably in 1600, 
partly from a novel by Bandello. The scene of the play is in 
Messina, but several of the characters are thoroughly EnglisL 
Some of the critics think that this was the play originally called 
Love's Labour Won. 

Much adoe about Nothing. As it hath been sundrie times 
publikeiy acted by the right honourable, the Lord Chamberlaine 
his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare. London — 
Printed by V. S. for Andrew Wise, and William Aspley. 1600. 

Jolins Csesar. Written most probably about 1600. Founded 
on North's translation of Plutarch s Lives of Julius Caesar, Marcus 
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Brutus, and others. There were several older plays on the same 
subject. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

As You Like It. Written and entered in the Stationers' 
Register in 1600. Founded on a novel by Thomas Lodge, called 
Eosalynde (1590). It is said that Shakespeare himself acted the 
part of Adam. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. Written probably in 1600, it is 

said in fourteen days, at the request of Queen Elizabeth to show 

FalstafT in love. Entered on the Register of the Stationers' 

Company in January 1602. Founded partly on The Lovers of 

Pisa, a tale in Tarleton's News out of Furgatorie (1589). 

A Most pleasaunt and excellent conceited Comedie, of Syr 
John Falstatfe, and the merrie Wiues of Windsoi. Entermixed 
with sundrie variable and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh the 
Welch Knight, lustice Shallow, and his wise Cousin M. Slender. 
With the swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistoll, and Corporall 
Nym. By William Shakespeare. As it hath bene diuers times 
Acted by the right Honorable my Lord Cbamberlaines seruants. 
Both before her Maiestie, and else-where. London— Printed by 
T C. for Arthur lohnson, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Powles Church-yard, at the signe of the Flower de Leuse and 
the Crowne. 1602. Republished ii. by Johnson 1619, and iii. 
by R. Meighen in 1630. 

Troilus and Cressida. Written about 1602. Based on 
Chaucer's Troylus and Criseyde, Lydgate's Trcy-booky and Caxton's 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy, " Originally produced at the 
Globe in the winter season of 1602-1603." 

The Famous Historic of Troylus and Cresseid. Excellently 
expressing the beginniug of their loues, with the conceited 
wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia. Written by William 
Shakespeare. — London — Imprinted by G. Eld for R. Bonian 
and H. Walley, and are to be sold at the spred Eagle in Paules 
Church-yeard, ouer against the great North doore. 1609. Re- 
printed in the same year. 

Twelfth Night ; or What you Will. This Comedy was 
written between 1598 and 1602. Some of the incidents are 
borrowed from one of Bandello's tales. Part II. Novel 36, trans- 
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lated by Bamaby Riche (1581)<, The comic scenes are un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare's own. 

First published in Folio of 1623, 

Hamlet. Written about 1602. Founded partly on the 
Hystorie of Hamhlet^ one of Belleforest's collection of Novels 
(1564), who took the story from Saxo {GrammaUcua), a Danish 
historian of the twelfth centurv. 

The Traj^icall Historic of Hamlet Prince of Denraarke — By 
AVilliam Shake-speare. As it hath bcene diuerae times acted 
by his Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London: as also in 
the two Vniuersitics of ('ambri(?ge and Oxford, and else-where 
— At London — piinted for X. L. and lohn Trundell. 1603. 

The Tra<]^call Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost 
as much af^aine as it was, according to the true and perfect 
Coj)pie. — At London, Printed by 1. R. for N. L. and are to bo 
sold at his shopj>e vnder Saint Dunstons Church in Fleetstreet. 
1604. Another edition was issued iu 1605. Republished by J. 
Snifcthwicke in 1611, 

Taming of the Shrew. The date of this Comedy is doubtful 
— probably it was written before 1602. Based, partly on an 
earlier play, A Pleasant Conceited Historie^ called the Taminge 
of a Shrewe (1594), which possibly Shakespeare and Marlowe 
wrote in conjunction. 

First published in Folio of 1623. 

Measure for Measure. Written in 1603. Based on a play 

by George Whetstone, The Historye of Promos and Cassandra^ 
rj&c. (1578, and reprinted by Nichols in 1779). It was performed 
before the Court at Whitehall on December 26, 1604. 
First published in Folio of 1623. 

Timon of Athens. Written about 1604. Founded on a story 
in Painter's Palace of Pleasure and on Plutarch's Life of Marcus 
Antonius. There was a previous drama on the same subject 
which Shakespeare probably worked up. 
First published in Folio of 1623. 

All's Well that Ends Well. About 1604. The main story 
is found in Painter's Palace of Pleasure^ Vol. I. Part is said to 
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liave been written in a previous play Lovers Labour Won, given 
in Mere's list. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

Othello, or The Moor of Venice. Written probably in 

1604. Based on a novel by Giraldi Cintliio. First played before 
the Court on the evening of Hallowmas day, 1604. Shakespeare 
himself was one of the actors. Published in 4to. by Thomas 
Walkley in 1622. 

The Tragedy of Othello, The Moore of Venice. As it hath 
beene diuerse times acted at the Globe, and at the Black-Friers, 
by his Maiesties Seruants. Written by WUliam Shakespeare — 
London, Printed by N. 0. for Thomas "Walkley, and are to be 
sold at his shop, at the Eagle and Child in Brittan's Bursse. 
1622. Republished by R. Hawkins, 1630. 

King Leax. Written before 1603. Taken partly from a 
previous work, The True Chronicle History of King Leir, &c, 
(entered in the Stationei-s' Register in 1594), and partly from 
Holinshed's Chronicle, Spenser's Faerie Queene, and Sidney's 
Arcadia, 

M. William Shake-speare, His True Chronicle History of the 
life and death of King Lear, and his three Daughters. With 
the vnfortunate life of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle of 
Glocester, and his sullen and assumed humour of Tom of 
Bedlam. As it was plaid before the Kings Maiestie at White- 
HaU, vppon S. Stephens night, in Christmas Hollidaies. By 
his Maiesties Seruants, playing vsually at the Globe on the 
Banck-side. — Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 1608. A second 
edition was issued in the same year. 

Macbeth. Written in 1606. Based on Holinshed's Chronicle. 
Dr. Forman saw Macbeth performed at the Globe in April, 1611. 
He says the Witches were personated by men who wore huge 
periwigs. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Performed at the Globe in the spring 
of 1608. Based on a novel translated by L. Twine, The Fatterne 
of Fainful Adventures that befell unto Prince Appolonius (1576). 

I 
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The same story is told in Gower^s Confessih Amantis, 1554. Not 
included in the first folio. 

The Iiate, And much admired Play, Called Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre. With the true Relation of the whole Historic, adaentures, 
and fortunes of the said Prince : As also, The no lesse strange, 
and worthy accidents, in the Birth and Life, of his Daughter 
Mariana. As it hath been diners and sundry times act^ by 
his Maiesties Seruants, at the Globe on the Banck-side. By 
William Shakespeare. Imprinted at London for Henry Gosson, 
and are to be sold at the signe of the Sunne in Pater-noster 
row, &c. 1609. Republished ii. and iii. in 1609 and 1611, by 
Gosson, iv. by T. P.[avier] in 1619, and iv. by R. B.[irde] 
in 1630. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Written early in 16C8, from 
Plutarch's Life of Marcua Antonius, translated by Sir Thomas 
North. Acted at the Globe in 1608. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

Coriolanns. W^ritten in 1609. Taken from the story of Caiu8 
Martius Coriolanus in North's Plutarch which is closely followed 
in the drama. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

C3nnbeline. Written about 1609. Founded on a story in 
Holinshed and a novel in the Decameron by Boccaccio (Day xi 

Novel ix.). 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

The Tempest. Written probably in 1611. Performed before 
the Court on the evening of Allhallows day in the same year. 
Suggested by two pamphlets describing a tempest in July, 1609, 
in which the fleet of Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Gates and 
Captain Newport with nine ships and five hundred people were 
dispersed, and when the Admiral's ship was wrecked on the 
island of Bermuda. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 

Winter^S Tale. This Comedy, written about 1611, was 
founded on Greene's Pandosto : or the History of Doras tus and 
Fawnia (1588). Dr. Forman saw it performed. 

First published in the Folio of 1623. 
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Henry VIII. Written about 1613. From Holinslied's 
Chronicle. Some critics doubt if the whole of this play was by 
Shakespeare. "The drama of Henry VIII. being, most likely, 
his concluding work." Halliwell Phillipps, 
First published m the Folio of 1623. 

This list has been compiled from the ** Life Time Editions^^ in 
Mr, Halliwell- Phillipps^ s ^^ Outlines, dtc,,* from the " ShaJcespeare 
Manual" by the Rev. F. G, Fleay, M.A.j and from other sources. 



FOLIO EDITIONS. 

The first Folio, containing thirty-five of Shakespeare's Plays, 
was published in November, 1623, with this title ; — 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies. London. 
Printed by Isaac laggard, and £d. Blount. 1623. 

With Droeshout's engraved portrait of Shakespeare above the 
publisher's imprint. Opposite the title-page are the well-known 
lines by Ben Jonson 

TO THE READER. 

This figure, that thou here seest put. 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 

Wherein the Graver had a strife 

With Nature, to out-doe the life ; 

could he but have drawne his wit 

As well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face ; the print would then surpasse 

All that was ever writ in brasse ; 

But since he cannot, Reader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke.— B. J. 

After the title-page there is a long Dedication from the editors 
of the volume. '* To the Most Noble and Incomparable Paire of 
Brethren, William, earle of Pembroke, (&c.), and Philip, earle of 

I 2 
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Montgomery (&c.) our singular good lords," from which we quote 
the following extract : — 

** We have hut collected them, and done an office to the dead, 
to procure his Orphanes, Guardians : without ambition either of 
selfe profit or fame ; only to keepe the memory of so worthy a 
Friend and Fellow alive, as was our Sharespearr, by humble 
offer of his playes, to your most noble patronage. In that name 
therefore, we most humbly consecrate to your Highnesses these 
remaines of your servant Shakespeare ; that what delight is in 
them, may be ever your Lordshippes, the reputation his, and 
the fault ours, if any be committed, by a payre so carefuU to 
show gratitude both to the living, and the dead, as is, your 
Lordshippes most boundeu, 

John Hemynge. 

Henry Condell.'* 

Then follows an Address 

To the great Variety vf Readers. 

" From the most able to him that can but spell: There you 
are numbered. We had rather you were weighed. Especially 
when the fate of all Bookes depends upon your capacities : and 
not of your heads alone, but of your purses. Well ! it is now 
})ublique, and you will stand for your priveleges we know : to 
read and censure. Do so, but buy it first. That dothe best 
commend a Booke the stationer saies. Then how odde soever 
your braines be, or your wisedomes, make your licence the same, 
and spare not. Judge your sixe-pen*orth, your shillings worth, 
your five shillings w^orth at a time or higher, so you rise to the 
just rates and welcome. But whatever you do, Buy. Censure 
will not drive a Trade, or make the Jacke go. And though you 
bo a Magistrate of wit, and sit on the Stage of Black-fri&rs or 
the Cock-pit to arraigne playes dailie, know these Playes have 
had their triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeales ; and do now 
come forth quitted rather by a Decree of Court, than any 
purchased letters of Commendation. 

It had bene a thing, we confess, worthie to have bene wished, 
that the Author himself had lived to have set forth, and over- 
seen his owne writings ; But since it hath bin ordained other- 
wise, and he by death departed from that right, we pray you do 
not envie his friends, the office of their care and paine, to have 
collected and published them : and so to have published them, 
as where (before) you were abused with diverse stolenfi, and 
surreptitious copies, maimed, and deformed by the fraudes and 
stealthes of injurious imposters, that exposed them : even those, 
are now offered to your view cur'd, and perfect of their limbes^ 
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and all the reste absolute in their numbers, as he conceivod 
them. Who as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expressor of it. His mind and hand went together : 
And what he thought, he uttered with that easinesse, that wee 
have scarce received from him a blot in his papers. But it is 
not our province, who onelie gather his works, and give them 
you, to praise him. It is yours that reade him. And there we 
hope, to your divers capacities, you will lind enough, both 
to draw, and hold you : for his wit can no more lie hid than 
it could be lost. Reade him therefore ; and againe and againe. 
And if then you doe not like him, surely you are in some 
manifest danger not to understand him. 

And so we leave you to other of his Friends, whom, if 
you need, can bee your guides : if you neede them not, you 
can leade yourselves and others. And such Headers we wish 
him. 

John Hcmynge, 
Henry Condell.** 

Next are the verses by Ben Jon son : " To the memory of my 
beloved y the author Mr. William Shakespeare^ and what he has 
left us : 

To draw no envy (Shakespeare) on thy name 
Am 1 thus ample to thy buoke and fame : 
While I confesse thy writings to be such 
As neither Man nor Muse can praise too much.'* 

And too ample are they for us to print in full. The ten our of 
them can be judged from the extracts previously given. Perhaps, 
in the whole range of literature, there are no more noble lines to 
be found, written by one poet of another, than those which are 
contained in this sympathetic and affectionate record. 

Three other shorter poems are added — from Hugh Holland, 
L. Digges and /. M. Then follow : — The names of the Principal 
Actors in all these playes, and A Catalogue of the severall Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies contained in this volume. 

We do not know how to account for it, but " perhaps in the 
whole annals of English topography, there is no record of any- 
book of any extent and any reputation, having been dismissed 
from the press with less care and attention than the first folio " 
{Hunter). 
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The book was published at twenty shillings, but so rare has it 
become, that, in the year 1864, a copy which belonged to Mr. 
George Daniels " perfect and pure from beginning to end and 
measuring 13 J by 8^ in." was bought for the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts for 716/. ! There is a very fine copy, bequeathed to the 
nation by the Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, in the British 
Museum, and another, bequeathed by the Rev. Alexander Dyee, 
in the Dyce and Forster Library in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

The second Folio— of 1632— was " Printed by Tho. Cotes for 
Robert Allot, and are to be sold at his shop at the signe of the 
Blacke Beare in Paulea Churchyard." This contained the poem 
by Milton "What nee.de my Shakespeare for his honour'd bones" 
which we have already given, and a poem too long to quote — 
signed I. M. S.* 

The third Folio — of 1GG3 — contains seven plays never before 
printed iu folio — Pericles^ Prhive of Tyre ; The London Prodigall ; 
The History of Lord Cromwell; Sir John Oldcastle ; Loi^d 
Cobham ; The Puritan Widow ; A Yorksire Tragedy ; and The 
TrcLgedy of Locrine. All these plays except Pericles are spurious, 
and are never included in Shakespeare's works now. Copies of 
this edition are extremely rare. A re-print of this book, but 
without the Droeshout portrait, is dated 1664. It is believed 
that many of the third Folio were burnt in the great fire of 
1666. 

The fonrth Folio was published in 1685, and from this time 
no other was printed till the year 1709, when Jacob Tonson, 
" within Gray's Inn Gate," brought out his celebrated edition in 
six volumes, 8vo., with the Life of Shakespeare by Nicholas 
Rowe. After this time the history of the collected works of 
Shakespeare's Plays becomes a work of great labour. Pope 
edited an edition in six volumes 4to. in 1725. Lewis Theobald 
annotated another in seven volumes 8vo. in 1733 and corrected 
many evident errors in the folios. Sir Thomas Hanmer published 
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an edition in six volumes 4to. in 1744, and Dr. Warburton in 
eight volumes 8vo. in 1747. Dr. Johnson issued his ** anxiously 
expected " edition, with numerous explanations of involved 
passages and difficult words, in 1765. Malone, the most indefatig- 
able of commentators, brought out his edition with a new Life 
of Shakespeare in 1789 ; and many others were published before 
the end of the century. 

In 1802 James Boy dell, the celebrated printseller, edited his 
magnificent work in nine folio volumes, which are ^embellished 
with a hundred engravings by Bartolozzi, Sharpe, and other 
eminent men of the day, after the paintings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Fuseli, Opie, Smirke, Northcote, Stothard and Westall. 
This was intended to be an apotheosis of the poet, and at the 
time was received with great admiration. Sad to say, its 
publication hastened the downfall of its too ambitious promoter. 
Since that time probably more than two hundred different editions 
of Shakespeare's plays, annotated by the most celebrated Shake- 
speare scholars, have been published, varying in price from one 
shilling to five pounds : it is said that more than fifty editions 
are extant at the present time. We must not forget to mention 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's noble work, in fifteen volumes, folio, 
sold to subscribers only at 63^. Only one hundred and fifty 
copies were printed. 

The most important of the very recent Shakespeare republica- 
tions is a series of Facsimiles of the Quarto Editions which 
has been executed under the superintendence of F. J. Fumivall, 
M.A. This series has been printed in photo-lithography by 
Mr. Griggs from original copies in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, and the Library of the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, Piccadilly. 



THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

At the time of the Shakespearian tercentenary festival 
of 1864, there arose a very natural desire among the count- 
less admirers and students of our greatest poet to perpe- 
tuate his memory — in spite of Milton's emphatic protest 
against " such weak witness of thy name " — by some more 
tangible memorial than the " live-long monument "of his 
immortal works. 

But it was not until ten years later that the outcome of 
this enthusiasm began to take substantial form in the 
project for erecting a Memorial Theatre in his native town. 
This was undertaken principally at the suggestion and 
express desire of Mr. Charles E. Flower, who not only most 
generously presented the site, but also the large sum of 
£1,000 towards the building fund, and a further amount of 
£4,000 in aid of the Library and Picture Gallery, which 
became additional features in the scheme. 

Jn April, 1875, the following circular was issued by a 
committee formed to promote the carrying out of the plans 
connected with the Memorial : — 

Stratford-on-Avon, 

April, 1875. 

The old theatre in this town having been purchased and pulled 
down by J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps, Esq., for the purpose of restoring 
the site to New Place, and completing those gardens, it is thought that 
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this is an opportune time for renewing the project which was proposed 
in 1864, for erecting a suitable monument to Shakespeare in his native 
town, and tliat the monument should take the form of a Memorial 
Theatre, a building which inside and out should be as completely 
adapted for its object, and as architecturally ornamental as possible. 

The theatre will be erected by subscription, and any sum that maybe 
raised beyond the amount re<]uired for the building, and any profit that 
may be realised by the rental on ordinary occasions, will be applied 
after defraying the necessary expenses and establishment, to the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the poet's birthday, and to the promotion 
and improvement of legitimate acting, by the establishment of prizes 
for essays uix)n the subject, lectures, and ultimately a dramatic training 
school or college. 

The theatre will be erected upon a site which has been given for 
the purpose ; the sun-ounding ground will be laid out as gardens, from 
wliich beautiful views van be obtained of the river and the church. 

The size of the theatre, while suitable for the population of the 
town, will be so arranged that on special occasions the auditorium 
can bo very much enlarged. Connected with it will be a library, 
and a saloon or gallery intended to receive pictures and statuary of 
Shakespearian subjects, several of which have been already promised. 

Donors of £100 and upwards will be Governors and Managers of the 
property. The Governors will meet annually, and vote personally, or 
by proxy, for the election of an Executive Council, and frame rules for 
the general management of the memoiial property and funds. For 
convenience of administration, the association will be incorporated 
under section 23 of " The Companies Act, 1867," for associations formed 
not for profit, but for the promotion of science, art, &c. 

Subscriptions of the smallest amount will be received, as it is hoped 
that a truly appropriate memorial to Shakespeare in his native town 
will receive the support of many in all parts of the world, who have 
received instruction and pleasure from the poet's works. 

Subscriptions can be paid to the Shakespeare Memorial Fund, at the 
Old Bank, Stratford-upon-Avon, and will be invested in the names of 
Sir R. N. C. Hamilton, Bart., and C. E. Flower, Esq., who have con- 
sented to act as Trustees until the Registration is completed. 

Communications may be addressed to any member of the Council, 
or to 

Yours obediently, 

Charles Lowndes, Secretary. 
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The proposal now received encouragement from the press, 
and public subscriptions began to come in. 

In November, 1875, the Council of the Memorial Associa- 
tion advertised for a design for their projected building ; 
and in the following May, they accepted that sent in by 
Messrs. Dodgshun and Unsworth of Great Queen Street, 
Westminster. The first stone was laid with full Masonic 
ceremonial, and every fitting demonstration of general 
interest, on Monday, April 23rd, 1877 — the three hundred 
and thirteenth anniversary of the poet's birthday— by 
Lord Leigh, the Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, and 
Provincial Grand Master, in the presence of five hundred 
Freemasons, the two Members of Parliament for the 
southern division of the county, the Mayor (J. J. Nason, 
Esq.) and Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, and a large 
number of distinguished members of the dramatic and 
literary professions. During the proceedings, speeches by 
Lord Leigh, Mr. Charles E. Flower, the Mayor, Sir J. 
Eardley Wilmot, Tom Taylor, Theodore Martin, and Sir 
Arthur Hodgson, all more or less aptly enriched with 
Shakespearian quotations, explained and illustrated the 
scheme. 

The situation of the Shakespeare Memorial is in 
every way most suitable for its purpose ; it is on the 
banks of the Avon, near the very centre of the little town, 
and within sight of the beautiful old church, between which 
and the theatre the Avon makes a graceful curve, as though 
to unite the two. The Library and Picture Gallery are 
connected with the main building by an arched corridor, or 
bridge, and are amply and handsomely adorned with statues 
of some of the principal characters from Shakespeare's plays, 
and sculptured panels representing their most celebrated 
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scenes. The Library forms the ground floor of this part of 
the structure, and contains already a good collection of 
books relating to Shakespeare and his writings, which it is 
hoped may be very considerably increased in course of time. 
A number of very valuable presentations have been made, 
and "it is intended to gather all known editions of the 
poet's writings, works associated with his history or 
inspired by his name, and general dramatic literature, 
thus making it a comprehensive Reference Library worthy 
of the great name it bears." In the corridor connecting 
the Theatre with the Library are seven lance-headed 
windows filled with stained glass representing " the Seven 
Ages of Man " ; and there are portraits of Queen Elizabeth 
and Shakespeare at the head and foot of the staircase. The 
Picture Gallery is lighted from the top, and hung with a 
variety of oil and water-colour paintings of Shakespearian 
scenes. Among these are — The Dismissal of Cardinal 
Wolsei/f by Sir John Gilbert ; Othello's Return, by T. 
Stothard ; Titania Reposing^ by Romney ; Mrs. Siddons as 
** TJie Tragic Muse'* — a copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds's famous 
portrait — by Mr. Robert Tait — presented by the artist ; 
Portraits of David Garrick and his wife, by Zoffany, and of 
John and Charles Kemble and other famous actors, as well 
as various unauthenticated portraits of Shakespeare him- 
self. Mr. Henry Graves, of London, has also contributed a 
valuable series of engravings, of great interest. 

The opening ceremony took place on April 23rd, 1879, and 
the career of the Memorial Theatre was inaugurated by the 
performance of Much Ado About Nothing , which besides the 
interest attaching to the occasion was remarkable as being 
the last appearance on the stage of Helen Faucit, now Lady 
Martin, while a few years later another favourite actress, 
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Miss Mary Anderson, first appeared in public on the same 
stage in the character of " Rosalind," in As You Like It, 

As a rule the theatre is opened — for the representation 
of Shakespearian drama only — twice a year ; once, almost 
invariably, during the week in which April 23rd happens to 
occur, and occasionally again in the autumn and winter 
months. 

The exterior of the building is composed of red brick 
with stone dressings and string-courses of stone from the 
Box Ground Quarries, and the interior woodwork, such as 
doors, dado panelHngs, ceilings and cupboards, are of oak, 
interspersed with bands and shafts of Pur beck marble and 
Caen stone. 

The total cost of the building expenses, including 
architects* fees, &c., is estimated at £20,000. 
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